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Brief Account of the Origin of Dice, Carps, and Purfuits 
of the Ture. 


[ Fram Moore’s Suicide. } 


HOUGH the methods of 
gambling may be infinitely 
varied, and there is no mode of re- 
laxation or diverfion but what may 
be made fubfervient to its en- 
croaching fpirit, yct its engines 
of moft extenfive deftru€tion are 
found to exift in the ufe of dice, 
cards, and the purfuits of the turf. 
By tracing the origin of thefe f{pc- 
cies of recreations it will appear, 
how widely they have deviated 
from their primitive innocence, and 
have degenerated into vehicles of 
vice and ruin. ; 
The knights of hazard, who live 
but in the rattle of the box, little 
know, perhaps, to whom thcy are 
indebted for the invention of their 
favourite cube; they will folace 
themfelves, no doubt, on being told, 
that they are purfuing a diverfion 


of the higheft antiquity, and which 
have been regularly handed down 
through all civilifed, as well as 
barbarous nations, to their own 
times. But however cuftom and 
univerfal praftice may have efta- 
blifhed the ufe of the die, it can 
fcarce be fuppofed to have fan&i- 
fied its grofs abufe. Herodotus 
fays, that “ the Lydians claimed 
the origin of many games, which 
they prattifed in common with the 
Greeks; and that among the reft 
they aferibed to themlclves the in+ 
ventions of the cube or dic, in the 
reign of one of their kings, whom 
they made contemporary with Her 
cules ;"—that is, in thofe fabulous 
ages preceding the Trojan war. 
But the Greeks yield not up the 
point, fince they give the inven» 


tion of many fportive games, and 
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the ufe of the dic in particular, to 
Palamedes the Eubean, who lived 
in the times of the Trojan war, or 
nearly twelve hundred years before 
the Chriftian era. The ftream of 
later writers has gencrally flowed 
in favour of Palamedes; but the 
very learned Itzdo, in his treatile 
of Oriental games, oppofes this 
current, and from an accurate in- 
veftigation of the fubje&, which 
it would be needlefs here to repeat, 
concludes, that the cube or dic, in 
its prcfent perfeét form, and as an 
engine of fport, was unknown in 
the age in which Homer wrote ; 
becaule it is never mentioned by 
that poet, who notices other games 
of that fort then in ufe; but that 
it was well known in the days of 
Ariftophanes, who introduces it in 
his comedies ; and that therefore 
its invention ought to be placed 
between thofe periods; but by 
whom it was actually produced, 
or at what precile time, he docs 
not pretend to have difcovered, 
Now as Ariftophanes lived above 
four hundred years before the 
Chrilftian era, it 1s certain, that the 
cube or die has been ufed as an in- 
ftrument of play for at leaft “ two 
and twenty hundred years ;’—and 
‘how much longer is uncertain : the 
great antiquity therefore of the dic, 
as an inftrument of patlime, is urr- 
doubted ; and @re gencral caule 
alligned for its invention, was the 
necetlary purpofe of amuling and 
relaxing the mind from the pref- 
fure of difficulties, or from thre 
‘fatigues and toils protrafted by 
war. Time however has matured 
‘this inftrument of recreation into 
an engine of utter deflruction, and 
the intended paliistive of cares and 
labour has proved the foftenng 
siurte of ianumcrableevils, 

. ‘bits ‘diminutive cube has ufurp- 
ed .a tyranny ever mankind tor 
above two -thouland. years, and 
continucs at this day to sule the 
world with delporic tway, lavelling 
Si‘? 2 : : 


all diftinétions of fortune in an 
inftant by the fiat of its fingle 
turn. 

Anenquiry into the primitiveand 
pure honours of the turf fhall en- 
gage our next attentions, whofe 
purfuits are of more antient date 
than the invention of the die. 
Such an ufeful and noble animal as 
the horfe could notbut command a 
diftinguifhed notice in the earlieft 
ages, as well as engage the powers 
ot cloquence and poetry im the de- 
{eription of his unrivalled excel- 
lencics. His fwiftnefs, ftrength, 
and docility, muft ever have been 
objeéts of the firft attention and 
pleafure, and confequently, few 
public games or diverfions of an- 
tient times were exhibited, in which 
this noble animal did not bear a 
confiderable part. It would be 
necdlels to enlarge on the high an- 
tiquity of horfe and chariot-races, 
which have been celebrated in the 
eatlielt ages of hiftory. It may be 
fufhicient to obferve, that to en- 
courage agility and manly vigour, 
as well as ikill and dexterity in the 
management of the fleet courfer, 
was the laudable purport of thefe 
fportive exercifes, The fturdy 
firength of mufcular exertions of 
an Olympic charioteer, exhibit a 
ftriking contrait to the {pider-like 
form and emaciated figure of a 
Newmarket jockey. The'rewards 
of vittory alfo were.as plain and 
fimple in the Grecian games, as 
they were diftinguifhed and ho- 
nourable. A garland of palm, or 
laurel, or pariley or pine-lcaves, 
ferved to adorn the brow of the for- 
tunate victor, whilft his name ftood 
a chance of being tranfmitted to 
poiterity in the flrains of fome 
lofty Pindar, The rewards of 
modern days age indeed more fub- 
itential and folid, being paid in 
weighty gold or: its equivalent (no 
matter whether obtained by the 
ruin of others) while the flect 
courfers, and their exulting pro- 
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rietors, ftand confpicuous in the 
ifts of a Pond, Heber, and Wea- 
therby. Nor was the caufe of 
morality formerly overlooked in 
the exhibition of thefe ufeful and 
honourable paftimes; but there 
was an happy union of utility, 

leafure, and virtue. A fpotlefs 
ife and unblameable manners, a 
purity of defcent, by being born 
in wedlock through feveral gene- 
rations, and a feries.of creditable 
relations, were indifpenfible qua- 
lifications of a candidate on the 
Olympic turf. It is true, there is 
at leaft as much attention paid to 
purity and faultlefinefs on the 
plains of Newmarket ; but the ap- 
plication is to the blood and pedi- 
gree of the horfe, rot of his rider. 
Such were the unfullied honours 
of the antient ftadium, or race- 
ground. One mutt fuppofe, how- 
ever, that in procefs of time the 
decifions became warped and inte- 
refted, as the manncrs of the age 
grew lefs {crupulous ; that intrinfic 
merit declined with the fpirit of 
freedom, and that the determina- 
tion of the Olympic judges, as well 
as the anfwers of the Pythian ora- 
cle, could be taught to ‘ philippize.’ 
The chariot-race alfo maintained at 
all times a diftinguifhed rank amid 
the diverfions of the Roman cir- 
cus; but it efpecially engaged the 


eager attention of the people under. 


fome of the firft emperors. 

The chariotcers were divided in- 
to four companies, diftinguifhed 
dy their drefs, and the whole body 
of the citizens ranked themf{clves 
under the banners of their fa- 
vourite colours, acccrding as they 
wifhed well to the fratcrnity of 
the “ red,” the “ white,” the 
“ azure,” or the “ green.” Of 
thefe affociations the green was in 
favour at court during the reigns 
of Caligula and Nero, who were 
themfelves imperial jockeys. The 
reen, therefore, it may be pre- 
umed, was generally victorious, 


as there could be little expeéation 
of a difintercfled decifion amid 
fuch dregs of Romulus. 

After many interefting ages, the 
** painted card” made its appear- 
ance; which, however innocent 
and agreeable at its firft introduc- 
tion, has fince proved the fertile 
fource of much gambling iniquity. 
Though it feems generally fup- 
pofed, that a fort of figures painted 
on thin wood, or pafteboard, and 
refembling cards, hoon been long 
before ufed in China, yet thefe did 
not find their way into Europe, 
till a late period: and then, in- 
deed, from a total alteration in 
the figures, fuits, and manner of 
ufing them, they feem to have been 
confidered rather as a new inven- 
tion than even a diftant imitation. 

An enquiry into the origin of 
cards has employed the thoughts 
and pens of fome learned antiqua- 
rians of our own and other na- 
tions ; but they have confined their 
refearches to European cards alone ; 
nor does the prefent writer pretend 
to add any thing ‘to their inveftiga- 
tions; but only to lay before his 
readers, what fecms to be the ge- 
neral refult of the enquiries that 
have been hitherto Ress into an- 
tiquity of European card-playing. 
What has been advanced on the 
fubje&t of cards by various writers, 
amounts to thus much; that no 
traces of cards are to be found in 
Europe previous to the middle of 
the fourteenth century :—that it ts 
not clear, whether they were of 
French or Spanifh invention; but 
that the conjcétures fecm better 
grounded which favour the latter 
opinion :—that no other nauon ad- 
Vances any claim, but thele two :— 
that the firit accounts we have of 
cards came from France; but that 
fome of the principal gamcs are 
evidently of Spanith extra€tion :— 
that which ever nation borrowed 
them from the other, # prefently 
made them in a manner its own, 
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by an altfration of the names of 
the fits, and an adaption of the 
depécd figures to*certain cireume 
ftances of their own kingdoms :— 
thet the a:tient cards of both na- 
tions, partrularly the court-cards, 
ex hibit trong marks of the age of 
chivalry in which they were in- 
vented :—that giving prc-cminence 
of vittory to a certain fuit, by the 
name of érump or triamph to the fuit, 
is a {trong trait of the martial ideas 
of the inventors of thcfe games :— 
that if not invented, they were at 
leaft firft much ufed in France in 
the reign of Charles VI. to that 
weak monarch, to divert whole 
melancholy and dejeétion of fpirits, 
as many inaintain, they owe their 
origin :—that they quickly became 
Jo fafhionable, and at the fame 
time fo gambling a diveriion, as to 
make it neceilary to prohibit their 
indifcriminate ufe by flrict canons 
and laws: thai thefe edi€s bear an 
early date in France after une fup- 


pofed invention of cards, which 


fhows how {pcedily, not only their 
ufe, but abufe, extended itielf :-— 
that in Spain the love of them ke- 
came no lels bewitching :-—that 
from the connc&ion with one or 
other of thefe two nations, the ule 
of cards was quickly diffeminated 
through moft Europcan nations, 
where thcy became the favourite 
diverfion of the prince and peafant, 
of the child and hoary head. The 
reader needs not information of 
their general eflimation in his own 
days, or of the ufe that is made of 
them for the purpofe of exceflive 

ambling. To foothe the feelings 
of a difturbed mind, and to calm 
its hours of mecknefs and folici- 
tude, might be deemed a worthy 
caufe of the invention or introduc- 
tion of cards ; but as they are now 
ufed, a doubt can fearce remain, 
whether they contribute more to 
compofe or torture the mind of 
man, to rclicve his melancholy, or 
to drive him into madneis. ‘Thus 


much may fuffice to give the reader 
a gencral idea of the origin and 
nature of cards, To enter into a 
more minute inveftigation of thc 
fubje& would be tedious in this 
place. 

The ufe of dice was probably 
brought into this ifland by the 
Romans (if not known before), 
was increaled in the times of our 
Saxon anceftry, confirmed by the 
Norman conquerors, and has pre- 
vailed with unimpaired vigour from 
thofe days to our own. 

The mtrodnétion of cards is of 
much later date; not till near the 
end of the fourtéenth century. 
But thefe engines of mixed plea- 
fure and deftruétion muft have 
foon made their way among our 
countrymen, from the great inter- 
courfe that fubfifted between Eng- 
land and France, about the time 
of the firft introduftion of cards 
into the latter kingdom. 

There is one game, which though 
it belongs to neither cards nor dice, 
nor is in any fhape an inflrumeni 
of deftruétive gambling, yet de- 
ferves a brief mention here, asa 
contraft to them both, in point of 
innocence arid rational amulement ; 
and that is the game of chefs.— 
If enquiry be made into its anti- 
quity, it will be found to have 
been a game of Indian invention 
of unceriain date, but introduced 
from thence into Perfia, about the 
iniddle of the fixth century. The 
Perfians are {uppofed to have taught 
it the Arabians, with whom proba- 
bly it travelled weftward, when 
they {pread themfelves over Africa, 
Spain, and other countrics, under 
the appellation of Saracens and 
Moors.—William the Conqueror 
{who was himfelf a famous chcfs- 
player) is faid to have brought this 
game into England, though othets 
mention the time of the crufades. 
It isa game held in great repute in 
moift nations, though fomewhat 
varied in itsmode of being a" 

t 








et ee ee 











it owed its birth to the camp, and 
in its origin was clofely conneét- 
ed with military ideas; many of 
which however are lefs apparent 
at prefent, owing to the changes 
that have been made in the names 
and figures of the pieces. If any 
deviation from the primitive purity 
ef chefs, as an innocent and cn- 
tertaining paftime, be attempted to 
be traced, it will be found equally 
{potlefs in its prefent execution, as 
in its firft invention; fince being 
adapted to the difintcrefted notions 
of martial fame and honour, it 
difdains pecuniary rewards, and its 
views of conqueft are for the glory 
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of vittory alone. If enquiry be 
made into the nature of the game, 
it confifts in exertion of pure {kill 
and deep judgement, being ncither 
fubjeé&t to chance nor capable of 
fraud. If attention be paid to the 
eagernefs of its purfuit, it will be 
found, that notwithftanding its be- 
ing devoid of all manner of in- 
tereft, it is followed up with as 
much avidity, as if thoulands were 
depending on the event. Chefs 
then may be decmed a truly noble 
and royal game, and worthy the 
attention of thofe great perfonages, 
who are recorded to have excelled 
in its practice, 
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CELLET SS A 


Account of the Kortacs and KamTscuaDALes, 
{ From Lussor’s Travels. ] 


NDERSTANDING that 
there were two hordes of rein 
deer Koriacs at no great diftance, 
we fent immediately a meflenger to 
them to requeft that they would 
fell us fome of their animals. They 
readily complied, and brought us 
the fame day two rein decr alive. 
This fupply came very feafonably 
to the relief of our people, who 
began to apprehend the want of 
provifions, Mean while our dogs 
were in ftill greater danger of fa- 
mine, as the Shed fith was not yet 
arrived. A rein deer was ordered 
to be killed dirc&ly ; but when we 
were defirous of knowing the price 
of it, we found very confidcrable 
difficulty in being able to treat with 
the fellers; they fpoke neither 
Ruffian nor Kamt{chadale, and we 
fhould never have underftood one 
another, if we had not fortunatel 
met with an inhabitant of Karagui, 
who could ferve as an interpreter, 
There are two forts of Koriacs: 


thofe who are properly called by - 


that name have a fixed refidence; 
the others are wandcrers, and are 
known by the appellation of rcin 





deer Koriacs. Their flocks are 
very numerous, and they maintain 
them by conduéting them to thofe 
cantons that abound with mofs, 
When thefe paftures are exhautted, 
they feek for others. In this man- 
ner they wander about inceffantly, 
encamping under tents of fkin, and 
fupporting themfelves with the 
produce of their deer. 

Thefe animals are as ferviceable. 
for draught to the Koriacs, as the 
dogs are to Kamtfchadales. The 

crfons who came to us was drawn 
. two rein deer. The mode of 
harnefiing and guiding them, as 
well as the form of the fledge, 
ought to be defcribed; but I think 
it better to defer my defcription till 
I come to trave} with thefe people, 
as I fhall then be more accurate. 

Our long expefted provifions ar- 
rived at laft, on the evening of the 
2gth, and were brought by the fer- 

eant whom we had waited for. 
We prepared every thing for our 
departure the next morning, but a 
moft impetuous wind arote in the 
night from the weft, and the north- 
welt, This hurricane was accom- 
panicd 
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panied with fnow, which fell in fuch 
abundance that we were obliged 
to prolong our ftay. Nothing fhort 
of this bad weather could have de- 
tained us. The arrival of our pro- 
vifion had increafed our impati- 
ence ; the fupply befide was not 
confiderable, and our neceflity was 
fo urgent, that we were obliged to 
begin upon it immediately. It was 
therefore our intereft to te as ex- 
peditious as pofMfible, left our ftock 
fhould be confumed before we had 
paffed the deferts, 

The wind abated in the courfe 
of the morning, but the fnow con- 
tinued, and the fky feemed to 
threaten us with a fecond tempeft 
before the end of the day. It be- 
gan to rife about two o’clock in 
the afternoon, and lafted till the 
evening. 

To divert our attention, it was 
propofed to us to try the abilities of 
a celebrated female dancer, who 
was a Kamtfchadale, and lived in 
this oftrog. The encominms be- 
ftowed upon her excited our curio- 
fity, and we fent for her; but cither 
from caprice or ill humour fhe re- 
fuied to dance, and paid no regard 
to our invitation. It was in vain 
they reprefented that her refufal 
was difrefpe@ful to the governor 
general . no confideration could in- 
duce her tocomply. Fortunately 
we had fome brandy by us, and a 
bumper or two feemed to cffect a 
changein her inclinations. At the 
fame time a Kamtf{chadale, at our 
requeft, began to dance before her, 
challenging her by his voice and 
geltures; gradually her cyes fpark- 
led, her countenance became con- 
vullive, and her whole frame fhook 
upon the bench where fhe fat. To 
the enticements and fhrill fong of 
the dancer, fhe aniwered in ftmilar 
necents, beating time with her head 
which turned in every dircétion. 
The movements being at laft fo 
rapid, that, no longer able to cone 
tuin hevielf, fhe darted from her 


feat, and in turn defied her man by 
cries and diftortions ftill more ex- 
travagant. It is not eafy to exprefs 
the abfurdity of the dance; all her 
limbs fcemed to be disjointed, fhe 
moved them with equal ftrength 
and agility; fhe tore her cloaths, 
and fixed her hands to herbofom as 
if fhe would tear it alfo. Thefe fin- 
gular tranfports were accompanied 
with {till more fingular poftures, 
and in fhort, it was no longer a 
woman, but a fury; in her blind 
frenzy fhe would have rufhed into 
the fire that was kindled in the 
middle of the room, if her huf- 
band had not taken the precaution 
of placing a bench before it to pre- 
vent her; during the whole dance 
indeed he took care to keep him- 
felf clofe to her; when he faw that 
her head was perfeétly gone, that 
fhe ftaggered on all fides, and could 
no longer fupport herfelf without 
laying hold of her fellow dancers, 
he took her in his arms and placed 
her upon a bench, where fhe fell 
like an inanimate clod, without 
confcioufnefs, and out of breath ; 
fhe continued five minutes in this 
fituation. Mean while the Kamtl- 
chadale, proud of his triumph, con- 
tinued to dance and to fing. Re- 
covering from her {woon, the wo- 
man heard him, and fuddenly, in 
fpite of her weaknefs, fhe raifed 
herfelf up, uttered fome inarticu- 
late founds, and would have begun 
again this laborious conteft. Her 
hufband kept her back and inter- 
ceded for her, but the conqueror, 
believing himlelf to be indefatiga- 
ble, continued his jeers and ban- 
tering, and we were obliged to 
exert our authority to quiet him. 
In {pite of the praifes that were 
lavifhed upon the talents of thefe 
aftors, the {cene I confefs, afford- 
ed me no amufement, but on the 
contrary, confiderable difguft, 

All the inhabitants of this place, 
women as well as men, {moke and 
chew tobacco, By a refinement 
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that I cannot account for, they mix 


afhes with the tobacco to make it - 
ftronger. Wegave them fome fnuff, 


and they applied it not to the nofc, 
but to their mouth; I examined 
their pipes, they are of the fame 
fhape as thofe of the Chinefe, made 
of bone and very {mall. When 
they make ufe of them, they do not 
emit the fmoke from their mouth, 
but fwallow it with great gratifi- 
cation, 

All the toyons of the different 
oftrogs we had pafied in coming 
from Urernoi, out of refpeé& to M. 
Kafloff, had efcorted us as far as 
Karagui. The fecond day after our 
arrival, they had taken leave of us 
to return to their refpeétive habita- 
tions. Their adicux were afic&io- 
nate; after making new apologies 
for not having been ableto give him 
a better reception in the courfe of 
his journey, they fhewed the ut- 
mott regret at leaving him, as if he 
had been furrounded by the moft 
imminent dangers, and offered him 
whatever they poffeffed ; ignorant 
of any cther way of teftifying their 
attachment, they addreffed them- 
felves in like manner to me, and 
folicited me with carneftnels to re- 
ceive fomething from them, It 
was ulclefs to make objeétions ; 
my refulals only rendered them the 


more urgent, and to fatisfy them I 
was obi:ged to accept their pre- 
fents. 

Let mebe permitted in this place 
to perform a duty which I owe to 
the Kamtfchadales in general, for 
the civility with which they treated 
me; I have already mentioned their 
mild and hofpitable charafter, but 
[ have not been fufficiently minute 
refpecting the inflances of regard 
which thefe good people gave me, 
and I recall with pleafure the re- 
membrance of their kind recep- 
tion. There was not I believe an 
individual chief of any oftrog, that 
did not make me fome trifling pre- 
fent. Sometimes it was a fable or 
fox fkin, and fometimes fruit or 
fifh, and fuch other objeéts as they 
conceived would be moft agreeable 
tome. One would have fuppofed 
that they had refolved by their at- 


- tention to me, to repair the injuf. 


tice which they had fo long com. 
mitted againft the French name, 
They often thanked me for havin 
undeccived them upon the fubjec& ; 
and fometimes again were tempted 
to regret it, when they confidered 
that they fhould fee me no more, 
and that it feldom happened that 
any of my countrymen vifited their 
peninfula. 
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Effay on the CEconomy of Nature. 


fEterne funt Vices Rerum.— 


Y «he economy of nature we 
underftand the all-wife difpo- 
{ition of the Creator, in relation to 
natural things, by which they are 
fitted to produce general ends, and 
reciprocal ufes. 

All things contained in the com- 
pafs of the univerfe declare, as it 
were with one accord, the infinite 
wifdom of the Creator. For what 
ever ftrikes our fenfes, whatever 
is the obje& of our thoughts, are 





Sen. Nat. III. 1. 


fo contrived, that they concur to 
make manifcft the divine glory, the 
ultimate end which God propofed 
in all his works. Whoever duly 
turns his attention to the things on 
this our terraqueous globe, muft 
neceffarily confefs, that they are fo 
connetted, fo chained together, that 
they all aim at the fame end ; and 
to this end a vaft number of inter 
mediate ends are fubfervient. Ta 
perpetuate the eftablifhed courfe of 
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nature in a continued feries, the 
divine Wifdom has thought fit, 
that all Jiving creatures fhould con- 
{tantly be employed in producing 
individuals; that all natural things 
fhould contribute and lend a help- 
ing hand towards preferving every 
{pecics; and, laftly, that the death 
and deftru@tion of one thing fhould 
always be fubfervient to the refti- 
tution of another. It feemsto me, 
that a greater fubjeé than this can- 
not be found, nor one on which 
Jaborious men may more worthily 
employ their induftry, or men of 
genius their penctration. 

the world, or the terraqueous 
globe, which we inhabit, is every- 
where furrounded with elements, 
and contains in’ ils fuperficies the 
thice kingdoms of nature, as they 
are called; the foflil, which con- 
flitutes the cruft of the earth the 
vegetable, which adorns the face 
of it, and draws the greate{t part 
of its nourifhment from the fofhl 
kingdom; and the animal, which 
is fuflained by the vegetable king- 
dom, ‘Thus thele three kingdoms 
cover, adorn, and vary the fuperh- 
cies of our earth. 

As to the ftrata of the earth and 
mountains, as far as we have hi- 
therto been able to difcover, the 
upper parts confift of ragftone, the 
next of flate, the third of marble 
filled with pctrifaétions, the fourth 
again of flate; and, laitly, the 
loweft of free-ftone. The habita- 
ble part of the carth, though it is 
fcooped into various incqualities, 
yet is every where high, in com- 

arifon with the water; and, the 
Frther it is from the fea, it is ge- 
nerally higher. Thus the waters 
in the lower places are not at reft, 
unlefs fome obftacle confines them, 
and by that mcans form lakes and 
marfhes. 

The fea furrounds the continent, 
and takes up the grcateft part of 
the earth’s fapasticien, as gcogras 
phy informs us ; nay, that jt once 


fpread over much the greateft part, 
we may be convinced by its yearly 
decreafe, by the rubbifh left by the 
tides, by fhells, ftrata, and other 
circumftances. 

The fea fhores are ufually full of 
dead tcftaceous animals, wreck, 
and fuch-like bodies, which are 
yearly thrown out of the fea. They 
are alfo covered with fand of va- 
rious kinds, ftones, and heaps of 
other things not very common. It 
happens alfo, that, while the more 
rapid rivers rufh through narrow 
vallies, they wear away the fides, 
and thus the friable and foft earth 
falls in, and its ruins are carried to 
diftant and winding fhores; whence 
it is certain, that the continent 
gains no {mall increafe, as the fea 
fubfides. 

The clouds, colle&ted from exha- 
lations, chiefly from the fea, but 
likewife from other waters, and 
moi{t grounds, and condenfed in the 
lower regions of the atmofphere, 
fupply the earth with rain; but, 
fince they are attra&ted by the 
mountainous parts of the earth, it 
neceffarily follows, that thofe parts 
muft have, as is fit, a larger fhare 
of water than the reft. Springs, 
which generally rufh ofit at the 
foot of mountains, take their rife 
from this very rain-water, and 
vapours corfdenfed, that trickle 
through the holes and interftices of 
loofe bodies, and are received into 
caverns. 

Thefe afford pure waters purged 
by ftraining, which really dry u; 
in fummer, or freeze in winter ; fo 
that animals never want a whole- 
fome and refrefhing liquor. 

The chief fources of rivers are 
fountains, and rills growing by 
gradual fupplies into ftill larger 
and larger ftreams, till at laft, after 
the conflux of a vaft number of 
them, they find no ftop; but, fall- 
ing into the fea with leflened rapi- 
dity, they there depofit the united 
itores they have gathered, along 
with 
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with foreign matter, and fuch 
earthy fubftances, as they tore off, 
in their way. Thus the water re- 
turns in a circle, whence it firft 
drew its origin, that it may att 
over the fame fccne again. 

Marfhes arifing from water re- 
taincd in low grounds are filled 
with mofly tumps, which are 
brought down by the water from 
the higher parts, or are produced 
by putrefied plants. 

We often {ce new meadows arife 

from marfhes dried up. This hap- 
pens fooner, when the fphaguum, 
a kind of mofs, has laid a founda- 
tions for this, in procefs of time, 
changes into a very porous mould, 
till almoft the whole marhh is filled 
with it. After that, the rufh {trikes 
root, and along with the cotion 
grafles conftitutes a turf, railed in 
{uch a manner, that the roots get 
continually higher, and thus lay a 
more firm foundation for other 
plants, till the whole marth is 
changed into a fine and delightful 
meadow; efpecially if the water 
happens to work itlelf a new paf- 
fage. 
‘Hillocks, that abound in low 
grounds, occafion the earth to in- 
creafe yearly more than the coun- 
tryman would wifh, and fcem to 
do hurt; but in this the great in- 
duftry of Nature deferves to be 
taken notice of ; for by this means 
the barren {pots become fooner rich 
meadow and pafture land. ‘Thefe 
hillocks are formed by the ant, by 
ftones and roots, and the trampling 
of cattle; but the principal caufe 
is the force of the winter cold, 
which, in the fpring, raifes the 
roots of plants fo high above the 
ground, that, being expofed to the 
air, they grow and perifh; after 
which the golden maidenhairs fill 
the vacant places, , 

' Mountains, hills, vallies, and all 
the inequalities of the earth, though 
fome think they take away much 
from its beauty, are fo far from 
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producing fuch an effef, that, on 
the contrary, they give a more 
pleafing afpeét, as well as great ad- 
vantages. For thus the terreltrial 
fuperlicies is larger; different kinds 
of plants thrive better, and are 
more eafily watered; and the rain- 
waters run in continual ftreams into 
the fea ; not to mention many other 
ufes, in relation to winds, heat, 
and cold, ‘The Alps are the higheft 
mountains, that reach to the fecond 
region of the air, where troes can- 
not grow ereft, The higher thefe 
Alps are, the colder they are, cates 
ris paribus. Hence the Alps in 
Sweden, Siberia, Swifferland, Peru, 
Brafl, Armenia, Afia, and Africa, 
are perpetually covered with {now; 
which becomes alimoft as hard as 
ice. But if, by chance, the fum- 
mer heats be greater than ordinary, 
fome part of thefe ftores melts, 
and runs through rivers into the 
lower regions, which by this means 
are much refrefhed. 

It is fcarcely to be doubted, but that 
the rocks and ftones, difperfed over 
the globe, were formed originally 
in and from the earth; but, when 
torrents of rain have foftened, as 
they eafily do, the foluble earth, 
and carried it down into the lower 
parts, we imagine it happens, that 
thefe folid and heavy bodies, be- 
ing laid bare, ftick out above the 
furface. We might alfo take no- 
tice of the wonder/ul effets of the 
tide, fuch as we fee happen from 
time to time on the fea-fhore, 
which, being daily and nightly af- 
faulted with repeated blows, at 
length gives way and breaks off. 
Hence we fee in moft places the 
rubbifh of the f¢a and fhores. 

The winter, by its froft, prepares 
the earth and mould, which thence 
are broken into very minute parti- 
cles, and thus, being putintoamoul- 
dering ftate, become more fit for 
the nourifhment of plants; nay, 
by its {now it covers the feeds and 
roots of plants, and thus, by cold, 
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defends them from the force of 
cold. I muft add alfo, that the 
piercing froft of the winter purifies 
the atmofphere and putrid waters, 
and makes them more wholefome 
for animals. 

The perpetual fucceffion of heat 
and cold, with us, renders the fum- 
mers more pleafing ; and, though 
the winter deprives us of many 
plants and animals, yct the perpe- 
tual fummer, within the tropies, is 
not much more agrecable, as it often 
deftroys men, and other animals, 
by its immoderate heat ; though it 
muft be confefled, that thofe re- 
gions abound with moft exquifite 
fruits. Our winters, though very 
troublefome to a great part of the 
globe, on account of their vehe- 
ment and intenfe cold, yet are lefs 
hurtful to the inhabitants of the 
noithern parts, as experience tefti- 
fies. Hence it happens, that we 
may live very conveniently on 
every part of the carth, as every 
different country has different ad- 
vantages from naturc. 

The fcafons, like every thing 
elfe, have their vicillitudes, their 
beginnings, their progrcfs, and their 
end. 

The age of man begins from the 
cradle; pleafing childhood fuc- 
ceeds; then active youth; after- 
wards manhood, firm, fevere, and 
intent upon felf-prefervation ; laft- 
ly, old-age creeps on, debilitates, 
and at length totally deftroys our 
tottering bodies, 

The feafons of the year proceed 
in the fame way : Spring, the jovial, 


playful infancy of all living crea- 
tures, reprefents childhood and 
youth ; tor then plants {pread forth 
their luxuriant flowers, fifhes ex- 
ult, birds fing, every part of na- 
ture is intent upon generation. 
The fummer, like middle age, ex- 
hibits plants and trees every-where 
cloathed with green; it gives vi- 
gour to animals, and plumps thera 
up; fruits then ripen, meadows 
look cheerful, every thing is full 
of life. On thecontrary, autumn 
is gloomy, for then the leaves of 
trees began to fall, plants to wither, 
infe&ts to grow torpid,and many ani- 
mals to retire to their winter quar- 
ters. The day proceeds with juft 
fuch fteps as the year: the morn- 
ing makes every thing alert and fit 
for bufinefs; the fun pours forth 
his ruddy rays, the flowers which 
had, as it were, flept all night, 
awake and expand themfelves 
again; the birds with their fono- 
rous voices and various notes make 
the woods ring, mect together in 
flocks, and facrifice to Venus. 
Noon tempts animals into the fields 
and pailtures; the heat puts them 
upon indulging their cafe, and even 
neceflity obliges them to it. Even- 
ing foilows, and makes every thing 
more {luggifh ; flowers fhut up, 
and animals retire to their lurking- 
ing places. ‘Thus the fpring, the 
morning, and youth are proper for 
generation; the fummer, noon, and 
manhood are proper for preferva- 
tion: and autuinn, evening, and 
eld age are not unfitly likened to 
deftruétion, 
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Sicleh of a Two Months Tour in Scottanp, performed on 
Horfeback in the Summer of 1773. 


IIE way from Belford to Ber- 
wick lies over a dull and {o- 

litary country. The hand of im- 
provement, however, feems at 
length to have been extended even 


hither, and fome comfortable farm-’ 
houfés are beginning to cheer the 
view. From the browof a pretty 
bold fwell, the town of Berwick, 
the river Tweed, and the Scottifh 
borders, 
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borders, burft at once upon the eye, 
bounded by the German ocean on 
the right, on the Icft by the Cheviot 
andother hills. The Tweed is here 
of confiderable breadth, and the 
bridge thrown acrofs it, conftruéted 
on 16 arches, makes, as you ap- 
proach, a very refpeftable appear- 
ance. The jtown of Berwick, 
unique from the neutrality of its 
fituation, is neat, and by no means 
ill-built ; and from the walks, which 
run around upon its ramparts, is a 
full view of the Tweed where it 
difembogues itfelf into the fea. 
Yet the appearance of this almolt 
claffic ftream, if the idea of- its 
beauty was to be taken from this 
jingle fpot, would by no means 
merit the celebrity which it has 
obtained. 

From Berwick, proceeding North- 
ward, we immediately entered the 
fhire of Merch, exhibiting a {cene 
bleak, defolate, and uncultivated ; 
in fhort, reminding the traveller 
of thofe unfettled and unhappy 
times when poverty was the fole 
barrier againft invafion, and when 
the having nothing to lofe was the 
beft fecurity againft attack. For- 
tunately thofe times are paft, and 
the diftri& about Eytown, a fmall 
village on the road, begins accord- 
ingly to wear a more comfortable 
and cultivated afpe&; it rclapfes 
however almoft immediately, and 
becomes even worfe, and more dif- 
mal, as you approach the dufky 
moors of Coldingham, famous for 
its abbey in old times, and ftill more 
fo for the defperate chaftity of its 
nuns, Camden records the ftory. 
In an early partof this ftage, Haly- 
don hill was to be feen at a diftance 
on the left. A fingle houfe in the 
middle of the moor invites the paf- 
fenger to ftop, more perhaps by the 
unity than the elegance of its ap- 
pearance; yet it affords tolerable 
accommodations for thofe who are 
not over faftidious in fuch refpeéts ; 
and for thofe who are, it would ia 
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general be more advifeable to enjoy 
their indulgence at home. It is 
called Prefs, and is at leaft prefera- 
ble to any other houfe of public 
reception fhort of Dunbar, if not 
fuperior to any to be met with 
there, 

Eaftward from hence, at the dif- 
tance of about 3 miles, lies Ey- 
mouth, a {mall trading town upon 
the coaft; which the French, it 
feems, fortified in the minority of 
Mary, and from whence the Duke 
of Marlborough afterwards took 
his title of Lord Churchill of Ey- 
mouth. 

About half an hour’s ride from 
Prefs, the Firth of Forth is bcheld 
ona fudden. The afternoon was re- 
markably fine, and the Bafs, May, 
and many other rocks and iflands, 
ftudding its beautiful expanfe, and 
refleéting the radiance of the weft- 
ern fun, exhibited a profpeé& of 
unufual fublimity and effic&. Its 
hither fhore difplayed the finely 
cultivated country of Eaft Lothian, 
whilft the mountainous coaft of 
Fifefhire, mingling with the ftky, 
marked the farthelt diftanee of the 
en Defcending from thefe 

eights, and pailing through the 
wretched village of old Cambry, the 
road runs between the fea on the 
right hand, and Dunglas, the plea- 
fant refidence of Sir James Hall, 
on the left; it was once the pro- 
perty of the Earls of Hume, who 
derive their fecond title from it; 
and in the civil wars it was made a 
ftation. In 1640 it was defignedly 
blown up by gunpowder, to the 
deftruétion of a large company in 
itsruins. ‘The country from hence 
to Dunbar is well tilled, and very 
fertile, owing much perhaps to 
the invigorating quality of f{ea- 
weeds, evidently made ufe of as 
manure. This whole diftri& forms 
a pleafing contraft to the defola- 
tion of the barren moor from 
whence we had juft defcended. 

Pafling by Broxmouth, a {cat of 

the 
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the Duke of Roaburgh’s, we rcach- 
ed Dunbar, having left behind us 
feveral not incontidcrable rocky 
eminences, from one of which, 
named Dunhill, Cromwell is af- 
firmed to have contemplated the 
combat betwixt his forces and thofe 
of Scotland under Leflie ‘in the 
year 1650) with great triumph, 
doubtlefs, and complacency, fince 
with avery few men comparatively 
he obtained a confiderable viory. 
A kind of rude chair of broken 
rocks has been ereéted upon the 
fpot, which forms an interefting 
objcé from his grace’s gardens. 
Dunbar, confifting chiefly of one 
broad {treet, neatly enough built, 
and paved, makes, as you enter it, 
an appearance of better promife 
than it afterwards fulfils. Its ac- 
commodations are not the moft in- 
viting, at leaft not till the traveller 
fhall have become more ufed to 
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Scottifh inns than we had yet been, 
and more weaned from the luxury 
of Englifh houfes of public enter- 
tainment. It has however a con- 
fiderable trade in the article of 
corn, and though the harbour is 
but imall, it is accounted fafe. 
There is alfo a range of rocks, 
of the columnar kind, partly co. 
vered at high-water, which de- 
ferves a vifit from the naturalift, 
ard the curious in general, The 
ruins of the caftle, once very ftrong, 
{till remain ; it was demolifhed in 
the year 1567 by command of the 
States, fee had been, I believe, 
the place to which Bothwell bore 
the unreluétant Mary, having in- 
tercepted her, probably by agree- 
ment, as fhe returned to Edin- 
burgh from a vifit to prince James, 
at Surling. 
(To be continued.) 
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Some Remarks on the Opinion that the ANtmau Bony poffffes 
the Power of generating Cold. 


Ry the late Georce Bert, M. D. 


From the Memairs of the Lirerary and Putrtosopuicar Society 
at Manchelter. 


Curious and important dif- 
covery Was announced to the 
world in the txv. vol, of the Phi- 
lofophical Trantaciions. We are 
there informed, that Dr. Fordyce 
and other gentlemen, feveral dif- 
ferent times, went into w room, the 
air of which was heated to a degree 
far above that of the human blood; 
and though they remained there, 
fometimes for the {pace of half an 
hour, yet the heat of their bodics 
was not increafed by mofe than 3 or 
4 degrees. From hence they con- 


cluded, that the living bedy pof- 
{cifes a peculiar power of generating 
cold by fome occult operation, The 
experiments feem to have been 
made with fuficient accuracy ; but 
the conclution drawn from them is 
liable to tlrong object:on, 


For, in 


forming it, feveral circumftances 
have been overlooked, which, in 
my Opinion, afford an cafy expla- 
nation of all the phenomena, on 
principles already known, without 
referring them to a new law of the 
animal body, which probably does 
not exift. Thefe circumftances I 
fhall endeavour to point out. 

1. The firft caufe which prevent- 
ed their bodies from receiving a 
greater increafe of heat was, The ra- 
refatlion of the air with which they 
avere furrounded, 

The quantity of heat which dif- 
ferent fubitances contain, is, in ge- 
neral, in proportion to their den- 
fity ; and, in this proportion, they 
communicate more or lefs of it to 
others, A cubical foot of water, 

contains 
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contains a much greater quantity 
of heat, than a cubical foot of air, 
of the fame temperature: and, if a 
third fubftance be added, its tem- 
perature will be confiderably chang- 
ed by the hot water, while by the 
hot air it will hardly be changed 
in any perceptible degree. Many 
fe 4s may be adduced, which ferve 
to illuftrate, and, at the fame time, 
are explained by thiscaufe. Thus, 
the {team of boiling water will 
{cald a perfon’s hand, which can 
fupport the heat of air, of the fame 
temperature. And thus perhaps 
the weather, when hazy and load- 
ed with vapour, feems to our feel- 
ing, hotter than when pure and 
rare ; although by the thermometer 
it is found to ke equally warm in 
both inftances. 

This alfo was the true reafon 
why, in making thofe experiments, 
Dr. Fordyce always found that he 
could bear a greater degree of heat 
in dry, than in moift air, But no- 
thing fhews more clearly the flow- 
nefs with which heat is imparted to 
a denfer fubftance, from one that 
is higly rarefied, than a circum- 
{tance mentioned in the paper in 
queftion: “that even the {mall 
quantity of mercury, contained in 
a thermometer which the gentle- 
men carricd with them into the 
room, did not arrive at the degree 
to which the air was heated, during 
the whole time they remained 
there.” 

II. Another caufe which, in the 
given fituation, would diminifh the 
effeét of the heated air, is, The eva- 
— made from the furface of the 

ody. 

That evaporation produces a con- 
fidcrable abforption of heat is well 
known: and, in making the ex- 


aay there is reafon to be- 
ieve, that it took place in a confi- 
derable degree. Dr. Fordyce, anxi- 
ous perhaps to cftablith his genc- 
ral law, feems unwilling to allow 
its influence. But when it is con- 
fidered, that by the operation of 
the heat, the force of the circula- 
tion was increafed, the pores of 
the fkin relaxed, and the preflure 
of the internal air diminifhed; 
when we are told, that a tur- 
gefcence of the veins, and an uni- 
verfal rednefs of the furface of the 
body, took place, we are compelled 
to refufe credit to the affertion, 
even of Dr. Fordyce, that there 
was no evaporation. The evapo- 
ration mult have been great, and 
would diminifh the effc& of the 
external heat by furrounding the 
furface with a cool atmofphere, 
from its temperature fit for the ab- 
forbiion of heat, and fromiits rarity, 
unfit for the ready tran{miflion of 
it into the body. 

III. But another very powerful 
caufe of the body's having pre- 
ferved it’s temperature in the given 
fituation, remains to be noticed; 
which is, The fucceffive afflux of blood 
to the furface, of a temperature inferior 
to that of the furrounding air.—By this 
means, the {mall quantity of heat 
which penctrated the fkin would 
be immediately carried off, and 
transferred throughout the body : 
and it would have required the 
fpace of many hours, before the 
whole mafs could have received 
any confiderable increafe of heat.* 

It has been adduced, in proof of 
the exillence of the power of the 
living body to generate cold, that 
frogs, lizards, and other animals of 
thefame fort poffefs it; for if touch- 
ed, they feel cold.. This proves 


* It may here be remarked, that the two laft mentioned caufes a& 
more powerfully in moderating the heat of the external air, according 
to the neceffity there is for their aétion: for both the evaporation from 
the furface, and the velocity of the circulation of the blood, are in 
propartion tg the degree of heat applied, 


only, 
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only, that their heat is lefs than 
that of the hand, with which they 
are felt; and perhaps lefs than that 
of the air, when the trial is made, 

But it is extremely probable, that 
no animal whatever can live in 
health, for any confiderable time, 
in an atmolphere of a temperature 
fuperior in heat to that of its own 
blood. ‘Thus we find, that the ani- 
mals in quellion hide themiclves 
in the day-time among thick grafs, 
where there is a great evaporation ; 
and in places, into which the rays 
of the fun cannot penctraie. 
Worms, in hot weather, during 
the dav, lic deep in the ground ; 
but in the night-time. when it is 
cool, rite to the furface to refrefh 
themfclves in the dew. When 
frogs, worms, and fuch other ani- 
mals are expofed to air warmer than 
their blood, its influence is coun- 
terafied by the fame caufes which 
counteraét its influence on the hu- 
man body, the evaporation from 
the furtace of their bodies, and the 
coldneis of their blood. Such ac- 
cidental cxpolure happens more 
frequently to them, than to the 
human f{pecics ; and, from the in- 
feriority of their fize, they would 
be fooner heated through, and lels 
able to refit the noxious eflects of 
the hot air, were not their power 
of refifting it made up in another 
refpect. In fuch fimations, the 
evaporation from the furface of 
their bodies is greater; for their 
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fkin is more lax, and is always 
covered with moifture. It is, per- 
haps, for this purpofe alfo, that it 
is rough and uneven ; which, by 
extending the furface, caufes a 
greater evaporation. 

Thefe may be faid to be the 
means through which the human 
body is preferved, in nearly the 
fame temperature, when it happens 
to be placed, for a time, in an at- 
mofphere of a fuperior degree of 
heat. They feem to me {o ade- 
quate to this effeét, that 1 would 
even venture to impute the increafe 
of the temperature of the body, 
from 96 to 100 degrees, which 
happened in the experiments, ra- 
ther to the acceleration of the 
blood, than to the influx of heat 
from the external air, While the 
caufe of anima} heat remains un- 
known, it would be prefumption 
to affert, that thefe are the only 
means, by which the body is en- 
abled to refift the cffcéts of exter- 
nal heat. There may be others; 
and it is not unreafonable to fup- 
pofe, that as external cold, perhaps 
by its tonic influenct, increafes the 
power of the body to generate 
heat, foexternal heat may diminifh 
that power, and thus leflen the 
quantity of heat generated within, 
while the evaporation, produced 
by the fame caufe, guards it againtt 
receiving any acccilion from withe 
out, 
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On the Cultivation of Turkey Ruvusares. 


From the Tranfafions of the Society for the ExcouRaGEMENT of Arts, 
MANvrFactTuReEs, avd COMMERCE. 


Letters from Mr. Joun Bair, of Witton, to Mr. More. 


6 Sir, 
* ¥ Received your former letters, 
with the gold medal, and the 
Socicty’s feventh volume of their 
‘Tranfactions ; for which I fincerely 


thank them. I deferred anfwering, 
in hopes I fhould have been able to 
have fent you a fample of fome 
rhubarb; but the almoft continual 
rains have prevented me from 
taking 
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taking them up; which has deter- 
mined me on making an artificial 
heat ; and to have all the effe& of 
the fun, I am now building a 
houfe, in the form of a hot-houfe, 
as I am fatisfied that without the 
benefit of the fun we cannot dry it 
to perfeétion; for the rhubarb 
which I have already dried has 
been on a malt-kiln, keeping up 
the thermometer to 80; but this 
did not anfwer my expectations, as 
I cguld not make it appear fo fine 
to the eye as I could wifh. Six 
years fince, I dried about one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds in this man- 
ner; cighty pounds of which I 
fold to a druggift in Briftol for fix 
fhillings per pound, and have ufed 
no other fort of rhubarb in my 
fhop, and have always found it to 
an{wer in every refpeé&t. As foon 
as my houfe is in order, I intend 
taking up a few roots for trial; and 
I will acquaint the Society with 
every particular of proceedings. 
By the feverity of the winter, 
about fifty of the four hundred 
and thirty plants which I planted 
lait year, and for which the Society 
adjudged me their gold medal, 
died; but having a quantity of 
young plants, the vacancies were 
filled up, and I have again planted 
this year, upwards of fix hundred 
at fix feet apart, and about two 
hundred at four feet apart; thefe 
eight hundred I have drefled with 
good rotten dung, fifted coal-afhes, 
and lime which had been previoufly 
flacked, and mixed with a proper 
quantity of {tuff taken from a mill 
pond ; and, as the ground was very 

ood, did not dig any pits, as be- 
ore praétifed, but had it ploughed 
very deep. 

**T am fatisfied that we grow 
rhubarb equal to Turkey, but as 
yet have not been able to cure it 
to that perfe@tion. I have taken 
up roots of five years old, that 
have weighed upwards of feventy 
pounds, and have now many roots 


only four years old, which, I be- 
lieve, would weigh fixty pounds 
(I mean immediately on their being 
taken out of the ground); and the 
feed-ftalks nine feet high. If you 
think fome feeds would be accepta- 
ble to the Society, I will with plea- 
fure fend them. I have planted 
rhubarb thefe feveral years; and 
obferving how they increafe, after 
they become three years old, 1 in- 
tend Ictting fome of them remain 
in the ground fix orfeven years, and 
am of opinion it will be of a finer 
quality. I fhall take your advice 
of planting fome plants among the 
woods; and you arecertainly right, 
re{peéting the bark, as I have uled 
it for feveral years paft for tinc- 
tures, and find it full as good, in 
every refpeé, as the belt part of 
the root. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient humble fervant, 
Joun Batt. 
Wiiliton, Sept. 24, 178y. 


“Sir, 

* Your letter of December 2d I 
received, and according to promife 
have fent the Society for the En- 
couragement of Arts, Manufac- 
tures, and Commerce, fome rhu- 
barb feeds, and three different {orts 
of tinétures and powders, and a 
{mall quantity of Radix and Cortex 
Rhabarbari, which I beg the honour 
of their acceptance. I fhould have 
anfwered your favour before, but 
waited in hopes I fhould have been 
able to have ‘at the Socicty fome 
large roots : but the continual rains 
have prevented its drving ; and the 
houfe, which in my laft [ told you 
I was building, was fo damp that 
I could not place it therein; and 
have now got it before a fire, the 
malt kiln being in ule, which I 
heretofore dried it on. 

**I have now only taken up 
eight roots, which were fown about 
five years fince in a bordcr befére 
my houfe, of twenty feet by three, 
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as a nurfery-bed; but the roots 


profpered fo well, that I let eight” 


of them remain; and notwithi{tand- 
wag they were fo near cach other, 
and on a very thin foil, they 
weighed one hundred and fixty 
pounds whentakenup. This year 





I fhall take up about forty, and, 
if agreeable will fend up one whole 





I am, Sir, 


Your moit obedient fervant, 
Joun Baur.” 


Williton, Fan. 4, 1790. 
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Memsirs of ibe Life of Jean Jacques Rousseav. 


[ Embellifoed with a firiking Likeness of that great and fingular Man, finely 
engraved by Ren NOLvSOn. | 


NE of the greateft and mot 
diftinguifhed charaéters that 
ever dignified human nature by the 
nobieft conceptions, or rendered it 
pitiable by the molt childifh weak- 
ncHes, was the celebrated citizen 
of Geneva, John James Roufleau. 
John James Rouffeau was the 
fon of a watch-maker at Geneva. 
He was born in 1712, and in the 
early part of life embraced the Ro- 
man Catholic Religion, and tra- 
velled into Italy. After many ad- 
ventures he went into France, and 
was Secretary to M, de Montaign, 


-Ambaffador at Venice, in 1743. 


IIe was now near 4o years of age, 
and had hitherto been unknown in 
the world of letters. Ilis ** Dif- 
courfe againft the Sciences,” which 
in 1750 was honoured with the 
prize by the Academy of Dijon, 
firft drew him from this long obfcu- 
rity. Never was a paradox fup- 
ported by more feductive eloquence, 
The fubject was notzew. The fa- 
mous Henry Cornelius Agrippa had 
long before him attempied to prove 
that the Sciences were perniciousto 
mankind. But Rouleau gave his 
iubjeét all the charms of novelty ; 
difplaying the molt uncommon re- 
fources af genius and knowledge. 
A varicty of writers attacked his 
opimon. Our Philotopher defend- 
ed himfelf; difpute on difpute en- 
fied ; and trom intending to write 
merely an academical difcourfe, be 


4 


t 





found himielf almoft infenfibly en- 
gaged in the formidable lifts, not of 
chivalry, but of letters. His “ Dif- 
courfe on the Inequality among 
Men, and on the Originof Socicty,”’ 
is replete with bold maxims, and ff; 
fingular, if not extravagant, ideus. 
He would prove that all mankind 
are equal; that they were born to 
live in folitude; and that in aflo- 
ciating together they had perverted 
the order of nature: in fhert, in 
the continual panegyrift of the fa- 
vage, he too much decries the focial 
man. But, although his fyftern be 
falc, he has not failed to dip his 
pen in the moft beautiful colours, 
This Difcourfe, and particularly 
the dedication of it to the Republic 
of Geneva, are amongft thofe maf- 
ter-pieces of elogucnce, of which 
the antients alone have given us an 
idea. His “ Letter to M.d’Aleme 
bert,” on the projeét of eftablithing 
a theatre at Geneva, publifhed in 
2757, contains, with fome para- 
doxes, the moft important truths. 
‘This Ictter, fo interefting with re- 
vect to morals in general, and to 
1¢ Republic of Geneya in particu- 
lar, was the firft fource of that ha- 
tred with which Voltaire ever after 
treated him. It is remarkable, 
however, that Roufleau, this cne- 
my of plays, had himfelf printed a 
comedy ; and that he had even pre- 
fented a paftoral to the theatre, the 
poetry and mulic of which he com- 
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poled, with the moft pleafing atten- 
tien to the fimplicity of rural fenti- 
ment and manners. The Author, 
who had an exquifite talent for 
mufic, had cultivated it from his 
infancy with cqual tafte. His 
* Diétionary of Mufic” is one of 
the beft works of the kind. His 
epiftolary Romance, to which the 
Englifh tranflator had given the 
naine of * Eloifa,”” is too much ce- 
lebrated to need the minutenefs of 
‘criticifm., Like moft of the pro- 
duttions of genius, it is full of beau- 
tics and blemifhes. His  Emi- 
lius”’ made a ftill greater noife than 
his “ Eloifa.”” it is univerfally 
known, that this moral romance is 
chiefly confined tocducation. Rouf- 
{eau is anxious to follow Nature, 
aud if his fyftem, in fome refpeéts, 
be remote from the commonly re- 
ceived opinions, in others it moft 
certainly deferves, with proper mo- 
difications, to be reduced into prac- 
tice. The moft exceptionable part 
of this work is the third volume, 
which is almoft full of obje&tions 
againf: Chriftianity. Hg has com- 
pofed, indeed, a fublime eulogy of 
the Gofpel, and an affcéting por- 
trait of its Divine Author; but 
the miracles and the prophecies, 
which eftablifhed his miffion, are 
attacked without the neceflary at- 
tentions to difcretion and propriety. 
The want of thefe led him into 
difcuflions that were fatal to his 
scpofe. He had lived, from the 
year 1754, ina {mall country-houfe 
near Montmorenci ; a retreat which 
he owed to the generolity of a 
Farmer-general of the revenues. 
Here he lived in a manner at once 
remote from the too harfh feverity 
of the antient Cynics, and from 
that luxury which is the attendant 
on riches, and which is but too apt 
to deftroy their nobleft ufe. Happy 
might be have been in this Colisude, 
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could he have forgotten that pub. 
lic, which he fo much affected to 
defpife; but feif-love, and a defire 
of reputation, were as natural to 
Roulleau as to more vulgar writers. 
The parliament of Paris condemn- 
ed this book in 1762, and com- 
menced a criminal procefs again{t 
the Author. This obliged him to 
fly from that city. He would have 
retired to his own country, but 
their gates were fhut againit him. 
Thus profcyibed in his native city, 
he fought an afylum in Switzer- 
land, and at length found one in 
the principality of Neufchatl, 37 
miles N. of Laufanne. He con- 
tented himfelf with the peaceful life 
ofa philofopher, confining himfelf 
to the fociety of a few felett friends, 
avoiding the company of the great, 
and affe&ting neither shihalagher 
norwit. In May 1776, he accepted 
the invitation of the Marquis and 
Marchionefs de Girardin, who had 
prepared a neat little houfe for him, 
at a fmall diftance from their :!.-- 
lightful Caftle of Ermenonvillc, 
about thirty miles from Paris. This 
retreat was perfeétly conformable 
to the wifhes of Rouffeau. Every 
day he amufed himfelf in a ncigh- 
bouring wood in colleéting plants 
for his flerbal. The Marquis, who 
was himfelf a philofopher, indulged 
his paffion for rural life, ani was 
enamoured with the writings ot the 
fingular Rouffeau. They had mu- 
fical parties frequently at which he 
affifted ; and he compofed feveral 
airs in all that fimple {tvlc of nature 
for which he had ever been remark- 
ed. Among others he fei feveral 
paffages of our Shakefpeare to mu- 
fic, and played them himfelf on 
the piano forte in the molt en- 
chanting manner. At this place he 
breathed his lait moments, on the 
fecond of July, 1778. 
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Hiftorical Memoirs of Francis pe Vortarre, the celebrated 
French Poet. 


[Embellifeed with aStrixinc Likeness, finely engraved by RENNOLDSON. 


No Charafer in the Literary World is fo univerfally known, nor have the Works 
of any Writer ever been fought afier with fuch Avidity, as the Writings of him, 
who is the Subjeét of the following Memoirs. The Kaéts are all fele&ied from 
Mr, Voutaire’s own Minutes ; and, upon Perufal, will evidently Soew 
Jrom cohat Channel they have flewed, aid make it fuperfiusus to fay any {bing 


in Proof of their Authenticity. 


HE birth of Francis de Voi- 

taire is fixed by fomc on the 
goth of February, others on the 
zoth of November, 1694; and 
there are extant medals of him bear- 
ing each of thefe dates. 

He has feveral times declared, 
that at his birth it was thought that 
he could not live, and, that having 
been {prinkled by the midwife, the 
full ceremony of baptifm was put 
off for feveral months. 

Although nothing is more infipid 
than the details of infancy, and the 
time {pent at {chools, yet it ought 
to be mentioned, from the authority 
of his own writings, and the voice 
of the public, that at twelve years 
of age, having written fome verfes 
that appeared to be fuperior to what 
could have been expe€ed fo early 
in life, he was introduced to the 
celebrated Ninon de |’Enclos, by 
the Abbé Chateauneuf, her intimate 
friend, and that extraordinary wo- 
man bequeathed to him the {um of 
two thoufand livres to buy books; 
which legacy was punétually paid. 

The httle picce in verfe, here al- 
luded to, is that which he compofed 
for an invalid who had ferved in the 
regiment of Dauphiné, under the 
only fon of Louis XIV. The old 
foldier had gone to the Jefuits Col- 
lege to intreat one of the mafters to 
oblige him, by writing a petition in 
veric, to be prefented to the Dau- 
phin. The maftertold him he was 
then too bufy, but that there wasa 


young fcholar who could do him 
the favour he requefted. Here 
follows a tranflation of the verfes 


compofed by the child: 
* Illuftrious offspring of the firft of 


kings, 
The monarch’s joy, the people’s 
future ftay, 
To whom each Frenchman’s heart 
its tribute brings, 
Tho’ France to thee no regal ho- 
nours pay. 


Now chilling age has damp’d my 
generous fire, 
Yet deign t’ accept this gift with- 
out a frown, 
This martial gift, which dares thus 
high alpire, 
For thou receiveft gifts from 
Heaven alone. 


’Tis faid, their choiceft influence to 
difpenfe, 
Around thy infant couch the 
powers combin’d: 
Mars gave theevalour, and Minerva 
fenfe,  . 
His lineaments divine Apollo 
join’d. 
One friendly power, that oft has 
heard my woe, 
Then deign’d to me a noble boon 
impart ; 
He gave your eyes with pitying 
tears to flow, 
And, to relieve diftrefs, a gene- 
rous heart,” 
This 
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This trifle of the young fcholar 
puts fome louisd’ors into the pocket 
of the old invalid, and made a con- 
fiderable noife both at Verfailles 
and Paris; and it is probable, that 
from that time the youth deter- 
mined to follow his natural bent 
for poetry. 

Notwithftanding his extreme 
youth, he was admitted to an inti- 
macy with the Abbé Chaulicu, the 
Marquis de la Fare, the Duke of 


- Sully, and the Abbé Courtin ; and 


he has often faid, that his father 
believed him entirely ruined; be- 


caufe he kept company w.th people. 


of fafhion, and made verfes. 

At the age of eighteen, he began 
the tragedy of Oedipus, in which 
he propofed to introduce choruffes 
after the manner of the antients. 
The plavers were very unwilling to 
appear in a tragedy, the fubjeét of 
which had been already treated by 
Corneille, whofe performance was 
what is commonly called a flock- 
aH 9 It was not ated till 1718, 
and even then, not without an or- 
der from the court. 

After Oedipus was finifhed, but 
before it had been performed, he 
began the Henriade, when with 
Monfieur de Caumartin, intendant 
of the finances, at St. Ange. 

In 1722, he gave the tragedy of 
Mariamne. That Princefs was 
poifoned by Herod, When fhe 
drank the cup, the faétion cried out, 
‘* the Queen drinks,” and the piece 
was damned, 

Thefe continual mortifications 
determined him to print the Hen- 
riade in England, as he could nei- 
their obtain privilege nor patronage 
for it in France, 

King George the Firft, and more 
particularly the Princefs of Wales, 
afterwards Queen of England, 
raifed an immenfe fubf{cription for 
him. Their liberality laid the 
foundation of his fortune: for, on 
his return to France in 1728, he 
put his money into a lottery elta- 


blifhed by Mr. Desforts, Comptrol- 
ler-General of the finances. The 
adventurers received a r:cnt-charge 
on the Hotel-de-Ville for their 
tickets; and the prizes were paid 
in ready money ; fo that, if a fo- 
ciety had taken all the tickets, it 
would have gained a million of 
livres. He joined with a numerous 
company of adventurers, and was 
fortunate. 

This change of circumftances did 
not weaken his ruling paffion for 
the cultivation of the belles-lettres, 
In the year 1730, he gave his Bru- 
tus, which we look upen to be his 
mott fpirited tragedy, not even ex- 
cepting Mahomet. It was violently 
criticifed, 

. The firft reprefentation of Zara 
was in 1731, and, although it drew 
tears from a great part of the au- 
dience, it narrowly efcaped being 
damned. It was parodied at the 
Italian comedy and the fair, and 
got the name of the Foundling, and 
Harlequin on Parnaflus. 

About that time, one of the Aa- 
demicians having propofed Mr. 
Voltaire to filla vacancy, of which 
he did not entertain the leaft 
thought, Mr. de Boze declared, 
that the author of Brutus and Zara 
could never deferve a place in that 
fociety. 

He was then intimately acquain® 
ed with the illuftrious Marchionefs 
of Chatellet, with whom he ftudied 
the principles of Newton, and the 
fyftems of Leibnitz, They retired 
to Cirey, in Champagne, for feveral 
years, two of which Mr. Kenig, 
an eminent mathematician, pafied’ 
withthem. Mr. Voltaire caufed a 
gallery to be erefted, where they 

erformed all the experiments on 
fight and eleétricity. 

Notwithftanding thefe employ- 
ments, on the 27th of January, 
1736, he brought out his tragedy 
of Alzira, or the Amcricans, which 
met with great applaufe. 

It appeared that the oppofition, 

malice, 
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malice, and abufe, which he met - 


with at the reprefentation of every 
new piece, could not make him 
defift from indulging his tafte ; for, 
on the 10th of Oétober that fame 
year, he produced his comedy of 
‘The Prodigal Son, though not under 
his own name; and he gave the 
profits to Mefirs. Linant and La- 
marre, two young pupils, whom he 
had formed, and who came to Cirey 
while he refided with Madam de 
Chatellet. He appointed Linant 
“ea we to that lady’s fon, who 
as fince been Lieutenant-General 
of the army, and Ambuilador at the 
courts of Vienna and London. 

The comedy of The Prodigal 
Son had great fuece!s. ‘The author 
wrote to Mademoilelle Quinaut, 
“You can keep other people’s fe- 
crets as well as vour own, Tfad I 
been known to be the author, the 

iece would have been damned. 

fen cannot bear, that the fame 
perfon fhould fucceed in two kinds 
of writing : | made enemics enough 
by my Oedipus and Henriade.” 

By way of relaxation from his 
ftucies in natural philofophy, he 
amufed himfelf in writing his Maid 
of Orleans. We have proofs, that 
this piece of drollery was compofed 
almoft intirely at Cirey. 

The celebrated and unfortunate 
Rouffeau was then at Bruifels. 
Madame de Chatellet refufed to fee 
him, becaufe fhe knew that Rouf- 
feau, when adometlic of her father, 
the Baron de Bretuil, had written a 
fatire again{t that nobleman, 

The two poets had an interview, 
and foonconceived a trong averfion 
from each other. Roufleau, having 
fhewn his antagonift a lyric epiftle 
addreifed to potterity, met with this 
repartee: “ My friend, this letter 
will never be delivered according 
to its dire&ion.” Rouffeau never 
fou gave this picce of raillery. ‘There 
is extant a letter from Mr. de Vol- 
taire to Mr, Linant, containing the 
following paffuge : ** Roufleau dee 
{piles ng, beegule 1 am carelefs in 






my rhimes, and I defpife Rouffeau, 
becaute he is only a rhimer,” 

The uncommon regard, with 
which the King of Pruffes had been 
pleated to honour him, foon made 
him forget Rouffeau's enmity. That 
monarch was likewife a peet; but 
he poffeffed all the talents of a 
prince, with many others, which 
are feldom found in that rank. 
While he was hereditary Prince 
Roval, a regular correfpondence 
had been long carried on between 
him and our author. Some of 
their letters have been printed in 
the colleétion of Voltaire’s works. 

In the vear 1743, M. de Vol- 
taire produced his tragedy of Me- 
rope, which was received with 
uncommon applaufe by the audi- 
ence, 

About the end of the year 1744, 
M. de Voliaire had a warrant ap- 
pointing him Hiftoriographer of 
France, which he called a pompous 
trifle. He was already known by 
his Hiftory of Charles XII. which 
has been fo often printed. ‘This 
hiftory was chiefly compofed in 
England, when he was in that 
country with Mr. Fabricius, (Cham- 
herlain to George I, King of Eng- 
land, and Eleétor of Hanover) who 
had lived feven years with Charles 
XII. after the battle of Pultowa. 

‘That hiftory was much praifed 
for its ftyle, and as much criticifed 
for the incredibility of its fats: but, 
when King Sianiflaus fent the fol- 
lowing authentic teftimony to the 
author, by the Count de Treflan, 
his Lieutenant-general, the criti- 
cifms ceafed, and the facts were 
credited : 

«© Mr. de Voltaire has ncither 
forgotten nor mifplaced a fingle 
fa&t or circumftance ; all is truth 
and properly ranged. He has 
{fpoken of Poland and all the events 
which happened there, as if he 
had been an eye-witnels. 

* Given at Comercy, 13th 
July, 1759.” 
(Te be continued. ) 
Extracts 
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Extras of curious Paffages from various Writers, made during 
a Courfe of reading in NaTuRAL History. 


HE natives of Minorca never 

prune any of their fruit trees, 
thinking it, in fome degree, iryeli- 
gious to prefume to dirctt their 
growth ; and if you exprefs your 
wonder that they forbear this ufe- 
ful praétice, and inform them of 
the advantages that attend it in 
other countries, their anfwer is 
ever ready—** God knows belt 
how a tree fhould grow.—Axm- 
stTRONG’s Minorca. 

Lobftcrs are greatly terrified at 
thunder, and are apt to caft their 
claws at a great clap; they will do 
the fame at the firing of a cannon, 
and it is no unufua! thing when a 
man of war meets a lobfter-boat 
for the crew to threaten, in a jocu- 
lar way, that if the mafter does not 
fell them good lobfters, they will 
Salute bin. —PENXNANT. 

At Fribourg, in Switzerland, Mr, 
Addifon faw an efcargot toit for the 
keeping and fattening of {nails: It 
was a fquare place, boarded in, 
and filled with a large quantity of 
large {nails (the Jelix pomatia of 
Linneus) that are eftecmed ex- 
cellent food when they are well 
drefled; the floor was ftrewed 
about haif a foot deep with feveral 
kinds of plants, among which the 
{nails neftled and were fattened. 
The antients were very fond of 
{nails: Pliny invited his friend 
Septius Clarus to a fupper, which 
he fays, confifted of a lettuce cach, 
three fnails, two eggs and a barle 
cake, with fome fweet wine, we | 
fnow (See Epift. 15, Book 1 ft). 
No {mall fupper, if we may fuppofe 
his {nails like thofe mentioned by 
Varro, the fhells of which would 
hold ten quarts, 

When we examine a fifh’s {cale 


through a microfcope, it is found. 


to confift of a number of concen- 


tric circles, one within the other, 
in fome mealure refembling thofe 
which appear upon the tranfverfe 
feétion of a tree, and, in faét, of- 
fering the fame information: for 
as in trees we can tell their age by 
the numbcr of their circles, fo in 
fifhes we can tell their age by the 
number of circles in each feale, 
reckoning one ring for every year 
of the animals’ exiftence. Count 
Buffon, by this method, found a 
carp whofe fcales he examined, to 
be no lefs than 100 years old; a 
thing almoft incredible, had we 
not feveral accounts in other au- 
thors, which tend to confirm its 
validity—Bxrook’s Natural Hit 
tory. ; 
Swammerdam and Reaumiur 
both inform us, that the common 
opinion of the forefight of ants, and 
their care in laying up provifion 
for the winter, and their gnawing 
off one end of the corn to prevent 
its growing, iscrroncous ; the truth 
is, that they have ncither corn in 
their ant-hills to gnaw, nor maga- 
zines wherein to lay it, nor do they 
want it, forin the winter they are 
not able to cat, being then, like 
feveral other animals, and mof 
other infeéts, in a torpid ftate, with- 
out taking any fort of nourifhment. 
The bread-fruit tree grows ge- 
ncrally to the fize of a large apple- 
tree, the fruit grows on the boughs 
like apples, &c. as big as an ordi- 
nary foot-ball ; it is round, with a 
thick, tough rind; when it is ripe 
it *is yellow and foft, and of a 
{weet tafte.—The inhabitants of 
the iflands of the South feas eat it 
inftead of bread; they gather it 
while it is green and hard, and 
bake it till the rind is fcorched 
black, when, {craping off the out- 
fide, there remains a thin, tender 
crutts ; 
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cruft; the infide is white and foft, 
like the crumb of a penny loaf, 
and there is neither ftone nor feed 
in it, but a pure fubftance like 


bread. It is in feafon cight months 
in the year, during which time the 
natives eat no other fort of bread.— 
Fransuam’s World in Miniature. 


Siiaeimmisi seaet amie 








Anecdotes of General Putnam. 


(From Brissot’s Travels through North America.) 


HIS Gentleman was remarka- 
ble for his bold and intrepid 
fpirit, which frequently prompted 
him to hazard aéts of Paccetsful 
rafhnefs. When he was purfued 
by General Tryon, at the head of 
1500 men, hisonly method of efeape 
was by precipitating his horfe down 
the ficep declivity of the rock called 
Horfeneck ; oak as none of the 
Englifh dared to imitate his exam- 
ple he efcaped. 

The Americans alfo relate, with 
aftonifhment, the intrepid manncr 
in which he killed a wolf of an 
enormous fize, which had long 
been the terror of Conneéticut; 
and which had taken refuge in a 
deep inacceffible cavern. He had 
the courage to have himfelf let 
down, by means of a cord faftened 
to hisbody, holding a torch in one 
hand and his gun in the other; 
and he had the good fortune to kill 
this ferocious animal, at the inftant 
when it {prang toward him. 

But an a& of intrepidity, which 
exceeded every other, was his ven- 
turing to clear, in a boat, thc tre- 
mendous water-falls of Hudfon’s 
river. This was in the year 1756, 
when Putnam fought againft the 
French, and their allies, the Sa- 
vagas. He was, accidentally, with 
a boat and five men, on the Eaftern 
fide of the river, contiguous to 
thefe falls. His men, who were 
on the oppofite fide, informed him, 
by a fignal, that a confiderable body 
of Savages were advancing to fur- 
round him, and that there was not 
a moment to lofe. Three modes 


of conduét were in his option— 
to remain, fight and be facrificed ; to 
attempt to pafs to the other fide, 
expofed to the full fhot of the 
enemy ; or to fail down the water- 
falls, with almoft a certainty of 
being overwhelmed. ‘Thefe were 
the alternatives. He did not hefi- 
tate, but jumped into his boat at 
the fortunate inftant ; for one of his 
companions, who was at a little 
diftance, was a viétim to the Bar- 
barians. His enemies were near 
enough to difcharge thcir balls at 
the boat, before he could get out 
of their reach. No fooner had he 
efcaped this danger, through the 
rapidity of the current, but death 
prefented itfelf under a more ter- 
rific form. Rocks, whofe points 
projeéted above the furface of the 
water; large mafles of timber, that 
half ftopt up the paffage ; abforbing 
ulfs; and rapid defcents, for the 
yt of a quarter of a mile, left 
him no hope to efcape but by a“ 
miracle, Putnam, however, placed 
himfelf at the helm, and dire&ted 
it with the utmoft tranquillity. His 
companions {aw him with admira- 
tion, terrour, and aftonifhment, 
avoid with the utmoft addrefs, the 
rocks and threatening gulfs, which 
they every inftant expeéted to de- 
vour him. He difappeared, rofe 
again, and dire&ling his courfe 
acrofs the only paflage which he 
could poffibly make, he at length 
gained the even furface of the 
river that flowed at the bottom of 
this dreadful cafcade. ‘The Savages 
were no lefs furprifed, This mi- 
racle 
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sacle aftonifhed them almoft as 
much as the tight of the firft Eu- 
ropeans that approached the banks 
of this river. They confidered 
Putnam as invulnerable; and they 
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thought that they fhould offend the 
Great Spirit, if they aticmpted the 
1 fe of a man that was fo vilibly 
under his immediate proteciiun. 
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D.feription of the New Bui.vines for Pusric Orrices, Se. 
in the Strand, where Somerfet Houfe formerly fios!. 


[Embelliied with a Froxt View from the Strand, engraved by Roxce.} 


HESE buildings beixg in- 
tended to coniain various 
public .flices, formerly fcattered in 
diferent quarters of the town, were 
therefore defigned at once for na- 
tional grandeur and utility, It is 
perhaps rather to be lamented, that 
the fituation, as to the point from 
whence they are viewed, is fo much 
confined, and that the ftru@ure 
joins to other buildings, inftcad of 
having the advantage to be infu- 
lated.—I's whole extent is 130 feet. 
Nine large arches complete the 
bafement, three of which form an 
entrance, while three on either fide 
are furnifhed with windows, having 
pediments fupported by pilaftersot 
the Doric order. On the key- 
ftones of the nine arches are carved 
heads embl«:matic of ocean, and the 
nine principal rivers in Lngland. 
The order comprehends two iloors, 
confifting of a principal and a mez- 
zanine, The former have a baliuf- 
trade before them, with Ionic pilaf- 
ters, anda pediment, the latter only 
an architrave. ‘The attic is divided 
into three fpaces, feparated by co- 
lofial figures, reprefenting four men 
in fenatorial robes, bearing the cap 
of liberty on their heads, and hold- 
ing emblems of power and ftrength 
in their hands, The attic termi- 
nates with a groupe, which confifts 
of the arms of the Britifh empire, 
fupported by Famc, founding her 
trumpet on one fide, and by the 
genius of Britain on theother, The 
comparatively {mall {pace of ground 


which this part of the building oc- 
cupies, makes it generally appear 
like’ figures in its attic; —large and 
coloilal, to which the rather unufual 
height of the bafement, or ground. 

floor, greatly contributes. 
Towards the principal court, the 
front of the building has the advan- 
tase of being much wider than that 
towards the Strand; for it is near 
200 feet in extent, and has two 
projecting wings. But the ftyle of 
decoration, &c. appear tobe nearly 
the fame. A dome rifes in the 
centre ; the ftatues of the attic re- 
prefent the four quarters, all bring- 
ing tributary frutts and treafures, 
America excepted, which is repre- 
fented by an armed figure in an at- 
titude of defience. The finifhing 
much reicinbles that of the Strand- 
Front, naving the Britif Arms dif- 
played, and tupported by Tritons, 
who feem with their tridenis to de- 
fendit. ‘Lhe elevation forms 'liree 
fides of a quadranfle, bens driwn 
in perfpettive, that the ret. rning 
fides may be feen: the heightof the 
bafement is the fame asin ta: other 
front; but there is axother floor, 
and confequent range of windows, 
inferted between the grou cd floor 
and the principal.—The lene fide 
of the quadrangle, above the bafe- 
ment, is accounted the molt beaud- 
ful part of the building ; thousi. he 
order confifts there only of pilatters. 
There is a profution of decorations 
about the reft, but the ornaments ap- 
pearing rather crowded to the judi- 
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cious eye, and, having much of a 
famencfs, do not entirely produce 
the’ detired effe&t. This. and the 
apparent proportional fmallnefs of 
the dome, as well as the height of 
the bafement, have been objetted to 
as rather defe&tive partsin the ftruc- 
ture: however, it cannot be denied 
but that, taken all together, it pof- 


feffes a fhare of clegance and real 
magnificene, 

Here are the Royal and Anti- 
guarian Societies, &c. and the 
various offices for the tranfaction 
of public buiinefs. The view from 
the Thames, towards which there 
is alfo a front with a grand terrace, 
is equally ftriking ot agrecable, 
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To the Epitors of the New Lonpon MaGazine. 


GENTLEMEN, 
OT fecing any account given 
in your late Magazines con- 
cerning that extraordinary eatable, of 
which the bignefs of a common 
bean was fufficient to fatisfy the 
cravings of hunger and thirft in the 
antient Britors ;—I have therefore 
fent you the following, which is 
an extraé&t from Raii 1/if. Plant. as 
tranflated by Brown in his Dittio- 
nary of Arts and Sciences :—if ac- 
ceptable, it is at your fervice. 
I am, Gentlemen, with efteem, 
Your very humble fervant, 
RicHarkp BeELcnuer. 
Wantage, March 12, 1792. 


OROBUS is the name of 2 plant, 
called in Englith eused-jeafe. It 
grows in woody and buthy places, 
flowers in April, and the feed is 
ripe in May. The tuber: of the 
rout talte much like liquorice, and 
the Scottifh Highlanders make ufe 
of them in the fame diforders of 
the thorax, for which the liquorice 
is proper, They cell the plant 
eafemyle, and ufe thofe tubera, tem- 
pered in water, to enable them to 
Support hunger and thirflt the 





longer; for by their fweet and 
vifeid fubftance they correét and 
mitigate, and even fix and reftrain 
the acid and acrimonious humour 
in the flomach, and by that means 
are a remedy againft hunger and 
thirft. If this plant, therefore, be 
not the fame with what Theophraf- 
tus calls Scythica, which is generally 
thought by the learned to be liquo- 
rice, it is certainly very much like 
it, being leguminous, frliquous, and 
of the fame qualities. And it 
fecms very probable, that the tu- 
bera of this plant were the food 
with which the antient Britons 
fultained themfelves for fome days 
when they were preifed by the 
enemy, as it is related by Dion in 
the lite of the Emperor Severus. 
For this plant, fays Dr. Sibbald, 
in his introduétion to the Natural 
Hiftory of Scotland, has the vir- 
tucs of liquorice; and its tubera, 
by our Highlanders, who to this 
very dav retain the manner and 
way of living of the anticnt Scots, 
are {till applied to the fame ufes.— 


As for liquorice, I know not that . 


it grows any where in the whole 
ifland without cultivation. 
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Original Letter of the late Mr. Sterne. 


[ AM grieved for your downfall 


though it was only out of a 


will receive in this warld—though 
while I write this wifh, my heart 


park-chaue-may it be the laft you heaves a deep figh, and I believe 
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it will not be read by you, my 
friend, without a familiar accom- 
panyment. 

Alas! alas! my dear boy, you 
are born with talents to foar aloft ; 
but you have aheart which my ap- 
ey tell me will keep you 
ow. I do not mean, you know 
I do not, any thing bafe or grovel- 
ling—but, inftead of winging your 
way above the ftorm, I amafraid you 
will calmly fubmit to its rigours, 
and houfe yourfelf afterwards in 
fome humble fhed, and there live 
contented, and chaunt away the 
time, and be loft to the world, 

How the wind blows know not, 
and I have not inclination to walk 
to my window, where, perhaps, I 
might catch the courfe of a cloud, 
and be fatisfied; but here I am got 
up to my knees, I fhould rather fay 
up to my heart, ina fubjeé& which is 
ever accompanied with fome afflidt- 
ing vaticination or other. I am 
not afraid of your doing any wrong 
but to yourfelf. A fecret know- 
ledge of fome circumftances which 
you have never communicated to 
me, have alarmed my affection for 
you—not from any immediate harm 
they can produce, but from the 
convittion they have forced upon 
me, concerning your difpofition, 
and the nicer parts of your cha- 
raéter. If you do not come foon 
to me, I fhall take the wings of 
fome fine morning and fly to you; 
but I fhould rather have you here, 
for I with to have you alone; and 
if you will let me be a Mentor to 
you for one little month, 1 will be 
content, and you fhall be a Mentor 
to me the reft of the year, or if 
you will, the reft of my days. 

I long moft anxioufly, my dear 
friend, to teach you—not to give 
an opiate to thofe fenfibilities of 


your nature, which make me love 
youasIdo; nortochcck your glow- 
ing fancy, that gives fuch grace to 
polifhed youth; nor to yicld the 
beverage of the fountain for the 
netar of the cafk ; but to ufe the 
world no better (or to picafe you, 
a very little better) than it deferves, 
But think not, I befeech you, that 
I would introduce my young Te- 
lemachus to {uch a foul and fquint- 
eyed piece of pollution as fufpici- 
on.—Avaunt to fuch a bafe unge- 
rous paffion ! I would fooner carry 
you to Calypf at once, and give 
you, atleaft, alittle pleafure for your 
pains. But there is a certain little 


{pot to be found fomewhere in the | 


mid-way, between trufting every 
body and trufting nobody ; and fo 
well am I acquainted with the 
longitudes, latitudes, and bearings 
of this world of ours, that I could 
put my finger upon it and direét 
you at once to it; and I think I 
could give you fo many good reafons 
why you fhould go there, that you 
would not hefitate to {et off imme- 
diately, and I would accompany 
you thither, and ferve as a Cicerone 
to you. I with, therefore, much, 
very much to talk with you about 
that and other ferious matters, 

As for your bodily infirmity, ne- 
ver mind it, you may come here 
by gentle ftages, and without in- 
convenience, and | will be your 
furgeon, or your nurfe, and warm 
= verjuice every cvening, and 

athe your {prain with it, and talk 
of thefe things. So tell me, I pray 
you, the day that I am to meet 
you at York. In the mean time, 
and always, may a good Providence 
proteét you—it is the fincere with 
of 
Your affeftionate, 
L. STERNE, 
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Jo the Epitors of the New Lonpon Macazine. 


GENTLEMEN, 
F you will give the inclofed 
hand biil a place in your enter- 
taining Magazine it may be ameans 
of exciting foe public {pirited 
gentlemen to biing it into praétice, 
which if they will engage to do, 
I will impart the fecret to them. 
If J were 2 man of wealth, I weuid 
give the public a fampic ati-yown 
expence. I have iried many ways 
to get it efablificd, but without 
freeeis; therefore hope you will 
endeavour ‘o forward an invention 
fo benetial to the public, which 
if you will pleaf to do, you will 
much oblige yaur con‘tant Reader, 
Epvecxn Howarn. 


Chelfia, March 3. 1792. 


TO the PUBLIC in general, but 
more eipecialiy to the Inhabi- 
tants of Lonpos, for the Pre- 
fervation of Mankind, and their 
Dwellings, &c. from Deitruc- 
tion by FIRE. 


EDMUND HOWARD, inthe 





King’s private Road, Chelfea, by 
this means endeavours to inform 
them, that he has contrived a cheap, 
eafy, and fafe method for any perfon 
toelcape from the top or upper part 
of any houfe when the bottom is 
on fire; alfo an inftantancous and 
perpetual fupply of water for en- 
gines to extinguifh fire in all parts 
of s.ondon, and many other towns 
in England. 

If any of the infurance offices, 
or’ other companies, think this 
worthy of their notice, I am ready 
to attend them as they fhall pleafe 
to appoint; if an individual, [ may 
be found at Chelfea. 

The inventor thinks he car 
prove, to fatisfaétion, what he has 
here advanced, and his good-will 
to the public urges him thus to 
addrefs them. 

N.B. The device for efcape from 
fire, may in two or three minutes 
be fixed to any window ; it may be 
carried any where by a lad of 
twelve years old, 


AE: CSTs ae 


BiocraputcaL ANECDOTES of Eminent Persons, 
latety deceafed. 


The Rev. MICAJAH TOW- 
GOOD. 


E was born at Axminfter, in 

the county of Devon, Dec. 6, 
1700. His futher was a phytician 
of the fame place, and the fon of 
Mr. Matthew Towgood, one of 
the minifters cjefted by the A& of 
Uniformity in 1662. He had his 
grammar learning under the Rev. 
Mr. Chadwick, of ‘Taunton; and 
in 1717 he, together with his 
{chool-fellow Dr. Amory, entered 
upon acourfe of academical ftndies 
wrthe fame place, under the dixec- 





tion of Mr, Stephen James and 
Mr. Grove. Very foon after ke 
commenced a preacher, he fettled 
with a congregation of Proteftant 
Diffenters at Morcton-Hampfted, 
in Devonfhire, and was ordained 
there in Auguft 1722. The fol- 
lowing year he married the daugh- 
ter of James Hawker, Efq. of Lup. 
pit, by whom he had four children, 
two fons and two daughters. While 
he was at Moreton, his time was 
very much occupied in preparin 
difcourles for the Lord’s-day, an 
in difcharging the other duties of 
his office as a minifter, in — 
ec 
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he was uncommonly affiduous : but 
removing to Crediton, in the fame 
county, in 1735, at the earneft 
folicitation of a refpettable Society 
of Diffenters, he had more Icifure 
for cxtending the {phere of his 
ftudies, and laying the foundation 
of his futureeminence. Soon after 
he fettled at this place, he publifh- 
ed ‘* Recovery from Sicknefs,” and 
“ High-flown Epifcopal and Prieftly 
Claims freely examined, in a Dia- 
logue between a Country Gentle- 
man and a Country Vicar,” which 
was printed in 1737. Dr. Warren 
having, in a volume of pofthumous 
fermons, compared the {chilm of 
the Proteftant Diffenters to that of 
the Samaritans, he wrote The Dif- 
{enters Apology” in 1739; in which 
he vindicates a feparation from the 
Church of England, and fhews 
that the Doétor is miftaken in the 
account he gives of the origin of 
the Samaritans, whom (to calft a 
greater odium upon the Diffenters) 
he traces up to Jeroboam. In the 
year £741, when the nation was 
engaged in a war with Spain, and 
difcouraged by the difaftrous iffue 
of the expedition againft Car- 
thagena, he publifhed “ Spanifh 
Cruelty and Injuftice, a juftifiable 
Plea for a vigorous War with 
Spain.” The largeft work in which 
he was engaged, and that by which 
he is moft known to the world, is 
the “ Diffenting Gentleman’s An- 
fwer to Mr. White,” a clergyman 
of the dwcefe of Norwich, who 
had endeavoured to retort upon the 
Diffenters the objeGions which they 
had been ufed to make againft the 
Church of England, The firlt of 
Mr. Towgood’s letters in reply ap- 

ared in 1746, and was followed 
™ two others in 1747 and 1748. 
This work has paffled through fix 
editions; the lait was printed in 
1787, and accompanied with a print 
of the author from a painting by 
Opie. Whoever wifhes to become 
acquainted with the principles upon 


« 





which the modern Diffenters fepa- 
rate from the Church may fee them 
here. He had derived trom na- 
ture a found and vigorous under- 
fianding, which he had enriched 
with a large ftore of knowledge on 
various fubjeéts, but particularly 
with theological and biblical learn- 
ing. His public difcourfes con- 
lifted of clear expofitions of Scrip- 
ture, and of forcible animated rea- 
foning, delivered in fuch an agrec~ 
ble and ftriking manner as engaged 
univerfal attention, Feeling him- 
{elf the truths he laboured to en- 
force upon others, they could not 
fail to make a ftrong impreffion. 
His piety was fervent and exalted, 
but founded upon rational princi- 
ples, and without any mixture of 
afteGation orenthufiafm. He died 
in the firm perfuafion that the Sc- 
cinian dottrine would be but of 
fhort continuance, though there are 
fome who prefume to fay that, had 
he become acquainted half a cen- 
tury ago with that doftrine, as # 
has been illu@rated and defended 
of late years, his love of truth 
would have induecd hun to ein. 
brace it. 


Sir JOSHUA REYNOLDS, &y. 


F.R. and A. SS. LL.D. of Ox- 
ford and Dublin, and a member wi 
the company of Painter-Stainerts tz 
London (to which he was prefent- 
ed OW ober 18, 1784). Es iflmess 
was long, but borne with a mile 
and cheerful fortitude. without the 
leaft mixture of any thing irritable 
or querulous, agrecabiv to the pla- 
cid and even tenour of his whale 
life. He had, trom the beginnins 
of his malady, a diftin@ view of hi- 
disfolution ; and he contemplated 
it with that entire compolure, 
which nothing but the innocence, 
integrity, and ufefulnefs of his dite. 
and an unatieGed fubmiffion to the 
will of Providence, could tr-flow. 
His condutt to his phiyficia: : 
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fubmiffive and accommodating, 
even where his own confcioufnefs 
of the inevitable termination of 
his difeafe taught him to believe, 
that exterior fymptoms, excited too 
readily by the eayer withes of his 
friends, were deceptive. He faw 
his intimate acquaintance daily, and 
converted with them cheerfully, 
without ever once concealing from 
them the confequence that he fore- 
knew, till within a very fhort time 
of the period of his exiftencc, 
which he waited for with an equa- 
nimity rarely evinced by the moft 
celebrated Chriftian phylofophers. 
In this fituation he had every con- 
folation from family tendernefs, 
which his own tendernets for his 
family had, indeed, well deferved. 
Sir Jofhua was, on very many ac- 
counts, one of the mo{t memorable 
men of his time. He very cerly 
diftinguifhed himfclf as an artift; 
and few individuals have proved 
themielves fo capable of illuftrating 
the theory of the {cience they pro- 
feffed, by their praétice and their 
difcouries, He aflifted his friend 
Johnion with three different num- 
bers of * The Idler,” on the dif- 
ferent practice of the Dutch and 
ltalian Painters. He was the firft 
Englifhman who added the praife 
of the elegant arts to the other 
glories of his country. In tafle, in 
grace, in facility, in happy inven- 
tion, and in the richnefs and har- 
mony of colouring, he was equal 
to the great matters of the renown- 
ed ages. In portrait he went be- 
yond them; for he communicated 
to that defcription of the art, in 
which Englifh artifts are the moft 
engaged, a variety, a fancy, anda 
dignity derived from the higher 
branches, which even thofe who 
profelfed them in a fuperior man- 
ner, did not always preferve, when 
they delineated individual nature. 
His portraits remind the fpe&tator 
of the invention of hiftory, and 
the amenity of landicape. In full 


aflluence of foreign and domettic 
fame, admired by the expert in 
art, and by tlic learned in feience, 
courted by the great, careffed by 
fovercign powers, and celebrated 
by diftinguifhed poets, his native 
humility, modefiy, and candour 
never ferfook him even on furprize 
or provocation; nor was the leaft 
degree of arrogance or aflumption 
vilible to the moft ‘crutinizing eye, 
in any part of his condu& or dif- 
courfe. His talents of every kind, 
powerful from nature, and not 
meanly cultivated by letters, his 
focial virtues in all the relations, 
and all the habitudes of life, ren- 
dered him the centre of a very 
great and unparalleled variety of 
agreeable focicties, which will be 
diflipated by his death, He had 
too much merit not to excite fome 
jealouly, too much innocence to 
provoke any enmity. The lofs of 
no man of his time can be felt with 
more fincere, general, and unmixed 
forrow. Sir Jofhua’s executors are 
the Right Hon, Edmund Burke, 
Edmund Malone, Efq. and Phili 

Metcalfe, Efq. and he has left 
to each of them a memorial of 
his friendfhip. He has made his 
niece, Mifs Palmer, his principal, 
as well as refiduary, legatee. To 
Mrs. Gwatkin, her fifter, he has 
bequeathed 10,0001. ; to his old fer- 
vant, Ralph Kirkley, who had 
lived with him upwards of go years, 
10001.; to Mr. Burke goool.; to 
Mr. Malone, Mr. Metcalfe, Mr. 
Bofwell, and Sir William Scott, 
2ool. each, to be laid out, if they 


think proper, in the purchafe of - 


fome piéture at the fale of his pic- 
tures; and to the Duke of Port- 
land, Lord Offory, Lord Palmer- 
fton, Sir Abraham Hume, Sir 
George Beaumont, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Mafon, Mr, Burke jun. Mrs. 
Bunbury, and Mrs, Gwyn, he has 
bequeathed {pecific pi€tures. He 
was opened the 25th; and it ap- 
pears that he had but too good po 
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fon for that defpondency which 
fome of his friends fuppofed he 
might have fhaken off, and afcribed 
to the lois of one eye a few years 
ago; for his liver, which ought to 
have weighed about five pounds, 
had increafed to the enormous 
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weight of cleven pounds. The re- 
mains of this illuftrious Painter 
were depofited, on Saturday the 
3d of March, in the metropolitan 
church of his country, the cathe- 
dral of St. Paul. 


coo IA Fie: ~ we 


An Account of the Kana, or Tempte of Monamnepn at 
Mecca, in Arabia Felix, now Yaman. 





(From Hamirton’s Hedaya.) 


Seo pilgrimage to Mecca, is 
confidered as fuch an effential 
point of religious duty, that no 
perton is accounted a good Muflul- 
man who, poilfefling tie ability, 
neglects the performance of it, at 
lea!) once in his lifetime.—The an- 
tig icy of the Kaba or holy temple 
o? Mecca, extends far b-yond the 
records ot hifory, *t having been 
ufed by the Arabs as a place of 
idolatrous worfhip for centuries 
before Mohammed’s pretended mif- 
fion.—He who in an eminent de- 
grce poffeiled the capacity of con- 
verting the fuperititions of others 
to his own ends, finding it necef- 
fary to give his religion fome fta- 
tionary habitation, at firft fixed 
upon the fite of the temple of So- 
Jomon at Jerufalem ; and he, fora 
time, made that his Kabla, or point, 
towards which he direéted his 
prayers. Motives of prudence or 
policy, however, in a few months 
diétated the neceflity or convenience 
of preferring a place held in a ha- 
bitual reverence among his own 
countrymen; and reafons were 
eafily found or invented to juftify 
the change. The traditions of the 
Arabs reprefent the Kaba as a place 
of worfhip almoft coeval with the 


world: Some accounts mention ’ 


that it was firft built by Adam foon 
after his expulfion from Paradife. 
Other accounts fay, that the father 
of mankind, being by his fall de- 
prived of the light of the Divine 


prefence, knew not which way to 
dire&t his prayers, until an exatt 
reprefentation of the paradilical 
tabernacle was, by the favour of 
the Almighty, exhibited, encom- 
paffed by a glory, on the {pot where 
the temple now ftands, direétly un- 
der the flation of the original Kaba 
in Heaven, and which et Adam 
from that period made his Kaba. 
—His fon Scth, after his death, 
erected upon the place a building of 
ftone and clay, (or, as fome fay, 
of fun-burnt bricks) the fame in 
fhape as the ccleftial one. This 
being deftroyed by the deluge, was 
afterwards, at the Divine com- 
mand, rebuilt by Abraham and his 
fon Ifhmae!, the great progenitor 
of the Arabians. The Korcifh 
(moft probably by dint of fupcrior 
power) obrained poffeffion of it, 
and kept it in repair for feveral 
generations.—At Icngth, in the in- 
fancy of Mohammed, the old tem- 
ple having fallen, or being pulled 
down, a new one was creftcd on 
the fame foundation, and after 
the fame model.—Again, in the 
twenty-fourth year of the Hegcira, 
having fuftained fome damage from 
the zeal of the Muffulman-reform- 
ers, in clearing it of idols, it was 
once more pulled down and rebuilt 
by Aboo Yoofaf Ibn al Hijaj, then 
Shareef of Mecca, as it now ftands. 
—The Kaba is certainly a place of 
very great antiquity. It was, moft 
probably, from its fir “eee 
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the temple of an idol. Both Arabi- 
an3 and Egyptians regarded it with 
profound veneration, and every 
icct filled it with the images of 
their fantaftic worfhip.— Among its 
pretentions to antiquity, and its 
nétitious exccllencies, we mult not 
pals over im filence the famous 
Hijrafwad, or black ftone, a {mall 
block of marble, which is faid to 
have fallen to the carth with Adan 
when he was hurled from Paradile. 
It is at prefent fixed ina cale of 
filver, in the fouth-eaft corner of 
the temple, and is exceedingly re- 
fpefted, and pioufly kiiled by all 
iooden pilgrims. ‘This facres tlone 
was carried iway by the Carma- 
thians, A. H. 2;5, (who at the 
faine time ipo:led the teinple of its 
golden fpout, and other precious 
ornaments) but was reftored in 
twenty-two years afier. Another 
relic is the lligr Ibraheeme, or 
jtonc of Abraham, which, it is 
faid, was ufed at a {catfold by the 
patriarch when confiruéting the 
temple in company with his fon 
Uhinael.—The third objcé of noice 
is the fountain or well Zimzin, 
fituated to the caft of the Kaba, 
and the waters of which are re- 
ported to poifefs the fame virtues 
as are attributed to all confeerated 
wells in every country. It is fuid 
that the water gufhed out mirecn- 
loufly on this tpot as Hagar was 
wandering through the defert with 
her fon, oppreticd with thirlt,— 
Of the prefent flate of the Kaba, 
which {till bears its antient name, 
Bait Oolla, (the houfe of god) or 
Masjid al Hiram, (the inviol :ble 
temple) we can only obtain a 
knowledge through the medium 
of the Turks, or other Mohanme- 
dans, as no infidel is ever admitted 
within the precinéts of the holy 
territory. In its original con{truc- 
tiom it is faid to hove been a per- 
fe cube, the timpleft ot all figures, 
and therefore the belt caculated tg 
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typify the unity of god.—Ibn al 
Hijaj, in rebuilding it, caufed a 
{mall alteration from the original 
figure, the temple, as it now flan, 
being twenty-lour cubits long, 
twenty-three broad, and .wenty- 
feven high. Still, however, it does 
not in any other refpect aeviate 
froin the finplicity of its primitive 
form, it beirg entirely deftitate of 
pilaiters, cornice, or any other or- 
nament, ¢xcept a veil or outer 
cover of black damafk or velvet, a 
golden (or more probably gilt) band 
which encoinvafies it near the top, 
and a god ipout projeéting from 
the rout to carry off the rain water. 
Ts veil was formerly of Egyptian 
i.nen, and in the days of igno- 
rance was fupplied by different 
chiefs of the Sabeans, or other ido- 
latrous tribcs. The picty of the 
Khalifs fubttituted a more co_tly 
fluff, which, fince the accefion of 
the O:hmanian dynafty, has been 
annually renewed by the Turkith 
emperors. Several inferior build- 
ings have been ercefted round it, 
particularly four open pavilions, 
which fei.ve as oratories to the four 
orthodox events of Hamecfa, Ma- 
hk, Shafri and Hanbal.—The 
whole ftands in the midit of a 
fpacious aieca, enclofed by a mag- 
nificent portico, having twelve gates 
and a range of twelve fleps all 
round, from the level of the por- 
tico into the area.—The epithet ha- 
ram [imviol.bdle } is not confined to 
this facred {pot, but extends for 
many m:les round Mecca, fmall 
towers being placed at proper dif- 
tances in every dire@ion, to mark 
the precinéts of the holy territory, 
within which it is not lawful to 
hunt, fhoot, attack an enemy, or 
in fhort to commit any a€t of vio- 
lence, except in felf-defence, or 
for the deftruction of noxious 
creatures, fuch as ferpents, or anj- 
wials of prey. 
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P O E 


PROLOGUE te the ROAD to RUIN. 
Spoken by Mr. Fawcett. 
Enter, driving a Boy acvofs the Stage. 


WAY?! ’Sblood! Run for the author! 
we can do nothing till he appears, 
Yell him in lefs than five minutes we thall 
have the houfe about our ears! 


[ To the Audience. ] 


Oh: Sirs! The prompter has miflaid the 
Prologue, and we are all a mort, 

1 fuppofe our friends above yonder will 
foon be making pretty fport ! 

For pity’s fake, fuffer us to go on without 
it—Good, dear Sirs, do! 

*Twas mott abominably dull—Zounds ! there 
ftands the writer, Well! it’s very true. 

One of our te tum ti heroes was to have [poken 
it, who meafure out nonfenfe by the yard: 

And our chief hope was you’d make too 
much noife for it to be heard ; 

The Author had mounted on thé ftilts of 
oratory and clocution ; 

Not but he had a fmart touch or two, about 
Poland, France, and the—the revolution ; 

Telling us that a French-man, and Polifh- 
man, and every man is our brother ! 

And that all men, ay, even poor negro men, 
have a right to be free; one as well as 
another ! 

Freedom at length, faid he, like a torrent is 
{preading and fwelling, 

To fweep away pride and reach the moft mi- 
ferable dwelling : 

To cafe, happinefs, art, {cience, wit, and 
genius to give birth ; 

Ay, to fertilize a world, and renovate old 
earth ! 


Thus he went on, not mentioning a word 
about the play ; 
For he fays Prologues are blots, which ought 
to be wiped away ; 
A Gothick pra€tice, and, in {pite of prece- 
dent, not the better for being old ; 
For, if we tel! any part of the plot, it then 
becomes a tale twice told ! ; 
And fuch twice telling can rarely once excite 
our wonder ; 
Ergo, he that fays nothing is leaft likely to 
blunder. 
Since therefore Prologues are bad things at 
beft, pray, my good triends, 
Néver mind the want of one, but live ia 
Bopes che Play will inake amends. 
{ 2xit. 


T BR YF. 


EPILOGUE ¢0 the Same, 
Spoken by Mrs, Mattocks. 


Y fcenick faults and follies laid afide, 
No widow now, vor difappointed brides 
My own plain felt 1 once again refume ; 
Sent by the author here, to know hisdoom. 
Would you condemn him ? Do, with all my 
heart, 
To own the truth, TU don’t half like my part 
Through five long acts the butt of ridicule, 
A hard unfeeling hezrt, a flirt, a fool, } 
My daughter’s tyrant and my lover’s tool ; 
I hoped the bitter pill he'd overcome, 
’y making up an epilogue fugar- plumb. 
But no! Madam, faid he, take my advice, 
And conquer feelings which are much too 
nice : 
Fear not to holj the mirror up to vice. 
We, who paint human characters, mutt fhow 
them 
Such as they are; or nobody would know 
them. 
——But, Sir, the fex! a woman !— very trues 
I’m forry fo many fat for me, while t drew. 
~——Sure! Really, Sir!—Nay, don’t be 
angry, madam ? 
Both ate the apple, Eve as well as Adam. 
And, while through thick and thin the pafs 
fions goad, 
Nor Eve nor Adam ftay to pick their road. 
And, as for Fpilocue, I'll not defcend 
Bad play by worfe bufluonery to mend. 
——Mitter, faid I, you are too wife by half; 
Folks don't come here to learn, they come to 
laugh : 
And, if they choofe like Hottentots their 
meat, 
You nuit provide them what they pleafe to 
cat. 
Lord, Sir! the beauties of proportion never 
pleafe 
Such as delight in friprery and frieze: ! 
Do we not fee, by mau of travell’d tatte 
In open hall or rifing pillar plac’d, 
Guitton or Sphinx th’ intulted eye before ; 
While Plato's butt ttands hid behind the door ? 
But good advice I find is thrown away ! 
——Yes, good advice 15 hke a rainy day; 
Which, though it make our barns and coffers 
full, . 
Is often {plenetics, and always dull. 
Our common caute, then, let us tairly tru 
With thote who arc to fenfe aud nature jult. 


[T% the Audicnce.} 
+ The richeft fo, and moftinvig’rate feed, 
Will here and these iniclted be with 
weed 5 
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&© The gaudy poppy rears its brow bull herd 

66 Among the wheat, fomnit vous dews to 
thed : 

“6 Then, wherefoe’er rank couch-grafs, fern, 
or tares are found, 


¢¢ Tis your’s to hand-weed, horle-hoe, clear, 


and till the cround.’* 


The THAW: a POEM. 
ATURE diffolves in friendly tea 
And drops her bleifings deep ; 
The hearts of mortals, too, the cheers, 
Who éuugs to {ce her weep. 





a 


While, mir-like, the fteel’d her brea*® 
Yo teach impreilive power, 

She robb’d us of our wonted reft, 
And froze the midnight hour. 


Not Luxury, with all her charms, 
Nor Nist, with its glee, 

Could "feape her clofe furrounding arms 
——Bat ah! poor Per y ! 





vh the day alone, 


a\nd perithiieg at misni. 


But then ‘and gracious Meav'n be prais'd) 
Ber deputies the tent; 

The feeyp-ta: k eve ef mts'ry rat é. 
While hunger tait’d vortent. 


Now, kinder gales their influence thed, 
And nulder hreez°s blow, 

The carth refigns her tieecy hed, 
And trum ! 
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tranflation is here added, as an effay te- 
wards drefling up thefe naked fentiments 
ot Sarah in fuch a garb as to render them 
rather worthy of compailion than ridj 
cule, 





Th ORIGINAL, 
Levin Dir Cuarresy, 


HIS with mi kind lov to yow, is to te? 
yow, atter all owr {port aud ion, i am 
lik to pa tort, tor i am with child, and wors 
of all my fifter Nan nos it, ,and cals me 
hore and bich, and is redy to ter mi fal 
owt, and Jack Peny lis with her evry tim 
he cums athor, and the Yaci dog wold hav 
lade with me to, but i wold not let him, for 
i wil be alwas oneft to yow, therfor, des 
Chars, cum afhor and let us. be mared to faf 
mi vartu: and if yow hav no munnii will 
paun mi ou ftas and fel mi tonu fmoks yow 
gav me, and that will pa the parfen and find 
us a diner; and pra der Cha,ls cum afhor, 
and det be atrad for want of a ring, tor % 
hav ttol mi filter nans, and the natty tod 
fhal never hav it no mor, for the tels about 
that 1 am goin to hav a bafterd. And god 
Lies yor der lovin fol cum fune, for i longs 
to be mared accordin to your promis, ané 
i will be yor der vartus wit tell deth. 
Feb. 75 1734- Saran HarRtov. 


Pray dont let yor mefmat Jak fe this, if 
yo do hel tel owr nan, and thel ter mi 
tart owt then, for the isa divil at me new. 





TRANSLATION. 
DEAR object of my love, whofe manly 


ums 
Wei Shit. oxtatic fill’d my circling arms! 
Jjvat Wa put, and nought tor me re; 
But dire reproach and never pity’d pains : 
Ver, death (9 mune, and food for other’s 


My tier vaso my crowns fhame defery’d ; 
Vwon the aithols mc wich opprobrious name, 
ude’s Contcious the deferves the 





iame. 
Isr lonte aflociate, tated, from her flies, 
\nd vainly to feduce my sartue tre 


asa wife, Logly want the a 





ty 
© hafe and wed me, and preferve my tame 5 
And it your prefeat pow'r will not otford 

To fee the priett and fpread the nup:ial board, 
‘The finery which your fondnets did bettow, 


treely to fupply that want thall so. 
th Jove alone atur'’d, love all my pi 
© could I fee mytelt your naked bitde ' 
No Dame I'd envy for her jointur’d Linas, 
Love feoms the lawyer's mercenary ba: J 
Nor faall you want the myihe ring ot gold 
My aster Ara’. ny tinge: 2 
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‘To tae but juft that forfeit for the wrong 

My love fuftains from her licentious tongue. 

Then hafte away, and {trike Detraction dead, 

The nuptial featt awaits you and the bed. 

Fail not; my hope, my banifh'd peace re- 
ftore ; 

Confirm the troth you plighted me before ; 

Nor fear the band that will endure for life 

With me your loving and your faithful wife. 


P.S. Thefe earneft dictates of my anxious 
heart 
T beg you will not to your friend impart, 
For oft beneath fair friendthip’s fpecious thow 
The traitor lurks, the undermining toc. 





SONNET, 
Written in a Chaife, on a diftant View of 
Windfor Cuflle. 
By Tuo. Crio Rickman. 
ES, o’er yon lofty woods thy loftier head 
I fee, but not as ertt I us’d to fee, 
When thy firit peep through all my fyftem 
fpread 
Anticipated joy, and Jove, and extacy. 


Ah! then thy flag proud wav’d o'er that 
dear feat 
Where lov’d Maria liv’d, and fhe was 
Mine ; 
There oft from far I haften’d all to meet, 
And hail’d thy lofty tow’rs, and felt divine. 


But fhe isdead! and I have wander’d wide, 
Heard the winds whiitle and the furges 


roar 5 
Have rode tremendous on the threat’ning 
tide, 
And many a trying fcene have pafs’d on 
fhore ; 


All this have firmly met ; but once again 

Thy lofty towers to fee awakes feverctt pain. 

The following Inscrirprion is engraven 
on a Tree at GeorGe STAINFORTH’s, 
Efg. in Her TrORDsHIRE, formerly the 
Cottage of ANn Car ey. 


ATLEY, the once-fam’d Syren of the 
ftage, 

Melodious Heroine of a former age, 

Her labours o’er, here fix'd her giad retreat, 

Thete rad lov’d fields, and this her fav’r:te 
eat: 

Hither at early dawn fhe bent her way, 

‘Lo mark the progrefs of the new-mown 
hay ; 

Partook the toil, join’d gaily in the throng, 

And often cheer’d the Rustics with a 
fong ; 

Nor with a fong alone ; her liberal heart 

La all their lite forrows bore a part 5 


And as they fimply told their tale of grict, 

Her head gave countel, and her hand relief. 

Let not the wedded Dame, who wanders 
here, 

Difdain o’er Cary Fey's turf tothed a tear; 

Nor the foud Vircrn, thelicr'd by thistree, 

Withhold the d@pp of fenfidrlity. 

What tho’ ftern Hy men may no fanGion 
give, 

In Narure’s tender? page the tear fhall 
live; 

An anxious Parent, to her offspring juft, 

‘True to her promi‘e, facred to her ‘Trutt ; 

Firm in her Friendfhip, faithtul in her 
Love— 

—Who will the mourn'd remembrance dif- 
approve ? 





VERSES 
Imitated from the Latin. 
By the Rev. J. Wester, 


S o’er fair Cloe’s rofy check 
Carelefs a vagrant pat ; 
With artiul hand around his waift, 
A flender chain the virgin caft, 
As Juno near her throne above 
Her fpangled birds delight to fee; 
As Venus has her fav’rite dove, 
Cloe fhall have her fav’ rite flea. 


Pleas’d with his chains, with nimbie ftops 
He o’er her {nowy bofom ttrayed ; 
Now on her panting breaft he leaps, 
Now hides between, his litile head, 


Lecving at length his old alrodey 
He found, by thirit or fortune led, 
Her fwelling lips, that brighter glow’d 
Than rofes in their native bed. 


Cloe, your artful bands undo, 

Nor for your captive’s fatety fear ; 
No artful bands are necdful now, 

To keep the willing vagrant here. 


While on that heaven ’tis given to flay, 
(Who would not with to be fo bleit ?) 
No force can drive him once away, 
"Till death fhall feize his dettin’d brea # 





ODE to VANITY. 
By Mrs. Rontnxson, 


NSATIATE tyrant of the mind; 
Fantaftic, aery, empty thing, 

Borne on illufion’s flutt’ring wing, 

Fallacious as the wanton wind ; 

Capricious goddefs !—heauty’s foe ; 

Thou—who no fettled home doft kiow ; 

The bufy world, the fylvan plain, 

Alike conte: thy potent reign, 
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Queen of the motley garb—at thy command 
Fafhion waves her flow’ry wand ; 
sce the kindles Fancy’s flame, 
Around her dome the incenfe flies, 
The curling fumes afcend the tkiess 
And nll the trump ot fame. 


When heaven’s tranflucent ray 
Unveil’d the mighty work of God 
When the Promethean {park of day 
Awoke his image trom a torpid clod ; 
When radiance pour’d on human fight, 
And the illumin’d foul beam’d with celeftial 
light; 
Exulting man, fole potentate below, 
Firit felt thy pois’nous glow ; 
Ue gaz’d upon his wond’rous frame ; 
The ielf-approving confcious flame 
Thrill’d in each trembling vein with fubtle 
art, 
Then fix'd its baneful fource within his god- 


Thy breath accurs’d, brought deathlefs woe 
On man’s devoted race ; 
Hurl ‘d the afpiring fiend to realms below, 
Who piung’d in tell difgrace, 
There deep enthrail’d in adamantine fpells, 
Ta chains of fcorpions bcund, for ever, ever 
dwells. 


In ev'ry fcene of focial joy, 
Arnidit. the rude and polith’d train, 
From the low effspring of the barren plain, 
To him whofe lofty bofom owns 
Detcent fublime trom feepter'd thrones, 
All, all thy laws obey, 


Thy light hand plumes the warrior’s brow, 
Trims the fierce war with tinfel fhow, 
E’en in the tented fields thy banners flow, 
"So thee iluitrious chieftains bow ; 
* lis thy capricious influence forms 
Allthat mal ambiuon warms; 
The laurel wreath, tho’ tteep’d in blood, 
I'lac’d by thy nckle hand, appears 
Radiant as the funny fphcres, 
When morn’s proud beams roll in a golden 
ood. 


Ah, Vanity ! avert thine eye, 

Check thy tell exuiting joy ; 

With buraisig drops thy tiuth'd cheek lave, 

Nor glo.t upon the carneg'd brave : 

7 * | r ! 

For what can trophied wreaths fupply, 

To drown ihe defolating cry, 

That, o’er th’ empurpled fields afar, 
Proclaias the dicad-dettructive pow'r of 

war? 
E’ern amidtt the favage race 
The untam’d Indian owns thy fway ; 
For thee he paints his tawny lace, 


Ard decks his thaggy hair with fragments 
6 'y : e - 
For thee he marks his fun-burnt breaft, 


With beads 2.:d feathers aly diet 5 


His hardy timbs with gaudy tints em- 
rurd, 
Reeking and mangled with the pointed 
dart, 
Vainly he vaunts—nor heeds the fmart, 
Tho’ pitying Nature weeps with tears of 
blood. 


Then turn, my Mufe, where milder joys 

The village hero’s mind employs ; 

Where gentler fports delight the heart, 

And foften’d Nature {miles confeit. 
Let me paint the rural fcene, 
The white-wath’d hut—the velvet green, 
May’s blithe morn—exulting glee, 
The chaplet pendant on each tree, 

The thining hat with tawdry ribbands 
bound, 

The lofty may-pole, and the well-fwept 
ground, 

Wheie valiant combats fpeak the thirlt 
of fame, 

And the loud fhout proclaims the victor's 

name. 


O Vanity ! thy potent reign 
Spreads its influence o’er the plain— 
For thee the bluthing maids prepare 
Garlands, wove with nicett care ; 
For thee they drefs their feftive bow’rs 
With waving wreaths of fcented flow’rs, 
Where the bold youth that wins the prize, 
Reads his beft victory in his fweetheart’s 
eyes. 
Such isthy pow’r—thy mandate rules 
Above the laws of pedant fchools; 
Reafon in vain contends with thee, 
Triumphant deathl-fs Vanity ! 
E’en now I feel thy vivid {parks infufe 
A warmth that guides my hand, and bids me 
court the Mufe. ‘ 


INSCRIPTION 


For a Fairy Grounp. 





OME, trip it through the fairy ground 
Here Oberon his revel keeps, 
His palace ’neath yon wild rofe ftands ; 
‘Treads foft, for now the monarch fleeps. 


Until faint gleaming through the trees 
‘The moon-beams trembie on the ftream ; 
Then loud he winds his agate horn, ’ 
And little footiteps print the green. 


Stately Ambition, comes not here, 
Thy haughty fleps thefe flowers will 
wound ; 
Unfeeling Avarice, turn afide, 
No buried earth can here be found. 


The liberal mind alone fhall ken 
The beauties of yon cryital wave, 
Th’ untainted heart alone fhall find 
Sweet flumbers in yon mofs-grown cave. 
THEATRICAL 
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THEATRICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Covent-Garven, Fed. 27. 


ss HE Road to Ruin’’ was prefented on 
Saturday evening, and taken in a 
general point of view, certainly merited the 
very favourable reception it experienced. 
‘the fcene of aétion is placed in the me- 
tropolis, and the following are the principal 


CHARACTERS. 


Old Dalton, - - Mr. Munden; 
Young Dalton, Mr. Holman ; 
Silky, - Mr. Quick ; 
Sulky, - Mr. Wilfon ; 
Milford, - Mr. Harley ; 
Goldfinch, - Mr. Lewis; 
Jenny, - - Mrs, Harlowe; 
Sophia, - - Mrs. Merry; 
Widow Warren, = + Mrs. Mattocks. 


This Comedy is avowedly the produétion 
of Mr. Holcroft, the Tranflator of + Figaro,’’ 
and other dramatic Pieces ; and depends more 
on ftrong fituations, ftrikingly and judici- 
oufly contrafted, than novelty of character or 
incident. 

The main fpring on which the very life 
and foul of the plot depends, is evidently 
borrowed from the concealment and fubfe- 
quent difcovery of the Will in «* The Weit 
Indian ;’’ the Widow Warren and Silky are 
the identical Lady Rufport and Varland, 
pourtrayed by Cumiberland. Some few of 
the other fituations have alfo been fuccefs- 
fully made ufe of in Colman’s «* Man of 
Bufinefs,”? and Foote’s ** Bankrupt.” 

Mott of the charatters are familiar to our 
recollection ; Old Dalton overflowing with 
the two extremes of parental fury and fond- 
nefs, has exactly the features of Wingate 
and Sir Anthony Abfolute. 

Sulky has a prodigious deal of the acid of 
Notoriety in his compofition ; and even the 
favourite Traveller on the Road to Ruin: 
Goldfinch, favoured with all the fun and 





frolic of ** Extravaganza,’’ is merely Squire 
Groom and Sir Harry Beagte in Mafquerade. 
It is, however, taken from the Whim of 
the Moment, and, as Goldtinch has it, for 
dramatic effet, “ That's your Sort!” 

The only perfenage perie&tly new to the 
Stage, is an Hofier, who withes his cufto 
mers to perufe as well as pay their bills; in 
thort, ** the Soul of Socrates in the Body of 
a Stocking Weaver.’’ 

The Ladies have not been very well treated 
by the Author; Jenny and Soyhia are mere- 
ly milk and water, though the latter now 
and then exhibits (ome very natural traits of 
artlefs fimplicity; yet we fancy there are 
very few Widows who will acknowledge the 
wanton Mrs. Warren as Lady of the Shire. 

Notwithftanding the want of originality 
we have ftated, the Play, poffefling as it 
does, much moral tendency, many whimfi- 
cal and interefting fituations, fome neat dia 
logues, interfperied with laughable illufions 
and palpable hits at Curricle Coxcombs, and 
all the hoft of Gamblers, will, we have little 
doubt, when properly rounded and com- 
preffed, prove pleafing to the Public, as 
well as profitable to the Author; who, when 
he ‘takes the Road,’’ on his three pro, 
gteflive nights, we fincerely hope will feet 
thej good effects refulting from the “* Sound 
of Coaches.” 

The good acting lay entirely between 
Munden, Quick, Lewis, Wilfon, Mrs. Merry 
and Mrs. Mattocks. Holman raved and 
ranted fo much, that he abfolutely put poor 
Dame Nature to the bluth ; though, after all, 
perhaps the Part “* was more in fault thar 
he ; and we could almoft with Mr. Holcroft 
would fo far amend it, as not fuffer the Ge- 
nerofity of his Hero entirely to depend ow 
generous Burgundy. 

The Dreffes betpoke the liberality of the 
Manager—and the Scene of the Tennis 
Court was very happily hit off. 





2 I - 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Fripayy March g. 


H* Majefty came to the Houfe this day, 

and being feated on the throne in the 

ufual folemnity, Sir Francis Molineux, 

Knot. Gentleman Uther of the Black Rod, 

was fat to the Commons to command their 
2 


attendance, and the Commons with theit 
Speaker attending at the Bar, the Royal 
Affent was given by Commitfion to:-— 

The Repeal Additional Mait l'ax Bill, the 
Bill to repeal the Tax on Female Servants, 
and five other bills 

Several Bills were read, and their Lord- 
Ships adjourned. : 

‘ Farivar, 
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Monpay, Murch 16. 
Breach of Privivege. 

"The order of the Day being read, that all 
the Lords be fummoned, 

Ear! Cow ntry rove, and fhortly tated to 
their Lordihips that he was induced to call 
for their atcndance on a fubjett which he 
conceived retpected ther Privileges. —Hlis 
Majctty had been gracioufly plicated to ap- 
point him terd Dicatenant of Worceiler- 
thire, and coufeguen’y became Commander 
of the Militia in that County. In that ca- 
pacity he latcly received « letter wom a Alr. 
Cool fy, reac iting an appoirtmeat tor Mr. 
Cockicy’s ton to the Majority of the Regi- 
ment.—-Lo this letter he:ephed, thata Mr. 
Neel was the perioa for whoin that appoint- 
ment was fixed; and at the fame time his 
Lordihip hinted, that the pecuniary circum- 
fiances of the young gentleman, who ioli- 
eited the appointment, did nui appear to 
bum to come within the defeription of a 
proper quaititvation, "Phe fentiments of the 
Sub-Dicutenanss ot the County were taken, 
and they appeared mm the Regimental Book, 
which his Lordihip produced. ‘The vote 
was unanimous, that Mr. Nogw be Mayor 
of the Regiment. Confidering the matter 
in this point of view, his Lordihip did not 
conceive that he had ated improperly. 

But, whatever was his own opimton, or 
the opinion ot Mr. Cookfey’s tather, fo it 
happened, that this hot-brained young man 
wrote a moit irfo'ent, ctlenfive, and threaten. 
ing letter to his Lodihip; which letter, 
without further comment, he thould move 
to be read by the Clerk at the Table. 

‘Tie Clerk read it, and of all the compo- 
fitions that could diigrace the elegance of 
Hteratuie, outrage the ityle, and refpect which 
should accompiny a remonitrance trom, ever 
an injured young man, to his fuperior in dig- 
nity and in years, this was the moit florid 











piece of impudence ia words, and of imbe- 
cility in argument, we ever heard. He 
charges the Noble Earl with refufing him on 
account ot his civcumftances being fo de- 
ranged as to difqualuy him trom holding the 
Meyority according to law; and to difprove 
that, favs he don’t owe gool. and that no 
exc marx could demand 2601. from him that 
is unpaid —-that he isheir to rssol. or 1700l. 
a year, however greatly the eftate may be 
invumbeied or involved, and that the Militia 
Law takes no nouce of incumbrances—that 
the Noble Lurl has ufed him extremely ill— 
that he wanted a Commitiion merely as the 
bet introduction to foreign nations, for the 
army was nothis intended profeflion, that he 














chad been at the toot o; the Alps, and in com- 


pany ot higher dignity and move refpect than 
the Nobie Ear!, trom whom he called for fatif. 
fiction, and t.utted that he would not thelter 
himfcli under his Peerage for proyection,— 


That he would convince him, iz any manner, 
he was a Gentleman, and defied him to the 
proof in that mode to which the laws of 
honour always applied. 

The letter was a very long one, and fille 
with fuch egoi/m and rhodemontade, without. 
one folid argument to juflity its contents ; and 
concluded with thefe words—“ Iam, m¥ 
Lokp, your Loxpsuip’s Enemy.”’ 

The Noble Earl faid, that he here reited 
the matter---he had no motion to make, bue 
fubmitted the whole to their Lordthips con- 
fideration. 

A confiderable time near half an hour) 
elapfed Sefore any thing more was faid on 
the fubject---Their Lordithips feemed to be 
confidering among themfelves which was the 
proper mode to adopt. At length 

‘the Duke of Motrofe rofe, and moved 
that the body of Cuck/-y thould be attached 
by the Serjeant at Arms, and that he fhould 
be brought to the Bar of the Houle to antwer 
for the contents of the letter written to the 
Noble Earl. 

The motien was put and carried. 

A Mr. Flack proved the hand-writing of 
Cookiey. 

Their Lordthips, after reading a few Bills, 
adjourned to Monday. 

Marcwn 19. 

The Serjeant at Arms appeared at the Bar, 
and acquainted the Houfe, that in purfuance 
of their order, he had taken into cultody the 
body of Richard Cockfeyy and that he waited 
to know their Lordthips further orders. 

Earl Laude dale prefented a Peution from 
Mr, Cookfey, ttating that he had feveral 
papers to produce in his vindication which 
were at Worcelter, and therefore prayed 
time until Monday next. 

Earl Coventry had not the leaft objcétion 
to any delay of time which the prifoner 
thought neceflary to his juttification, and 
therctore hoped that the prayer of the Peti- 
tion would be acceded to. 

The Chanceil.r put the queftion,  Thae 
Richard Cookfey be continued in cuftody of 
the Serjeant at Arms until Monday next, and 
that he be then brought to the Bar.’”’ 

MARCH 20. 
Mr, Fox's Libel Bill. 

The Order of the Day being read that all 
the Lords be fummoned on public bufinefs, 

Eavl Pitzwwilijam, without any preface, 
moved that the Bill be read a fecond time. 

The Lord Chancetlcr thought that a matter 
of fuch importance as a Bill which tended to 
affect the long-eitablifhed praétice of Courts 


ot fuitice, was of fuch confequence that it” 


ought not to pafs without at leaft afking the 
opinion of the Judges. ‘Chey are at prefent 
onthe Circuits, and could not of courfe attends 
The Bill, he underitood, was brought into 
the Houfe by a Gentleman, to whofe abili- 
usa 
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ties every man muft pay the higheft re- 
fpect, and who, though not converfant 

in the practice of the law, yet was a 

moft perfect mafter of its theory. The 

learned Lord went into a long inveftiga- 

tion, not of the law of Lineis, but 

ef the practice of Judges in fumming up 

their charges to Juries, which he faid was 

invariable in the Court of Kirg’s Bench from 

the reign of Elizabeth to the prefent day, 

Some Judge or Judges had indeed farted 

their doubts on the rightof a Judge dire&ing 

a Fury what was law---and they might pot- 

fibly be right, for he never fat in a Court of 
Law as a Judge, and therefore fhould not 
take upon him to argue from his own know- 
ledge ; but if we were to pay refpect to pre- 

cedent—to that law and practice under which 

this country had arrived to its prefent pitch 

of greatnefs, we certainly fhould not venture 

toalter it. So far as his own opinion went, 

guided by the authorities of Vaun, Hale, 
Mansficld, and other eminent men, it ap- 

peared to him that the prefent Bill was fub- 
verfive of what was tiuly the principle of the 
Conttitution, inafmuch as it refpected trial 
by Jury. 

It was a true fact and wanted nothing de- 
claratory to ftrengthen it, that a Jury were 
judges of the fact, and if they chofe might 
determine that fact contrary to law logically — 
but not conttitutionally, or indeed wifely 
ipeaking, they were therefore judges of the 
law and the fats He begged it might be 
underitood, that if.a man was i/egully ac. 
quitted on a libel there was no refource left 
to bring him to juttice, butif he was illegally 
found guilty he had his immediate refource. 
The danger therefore, in his opinion lay, in 
altering or rather improperly explaining the 
law on this fubject. 

By faying this much, he did not mean to 
encourage any debate on the fubje&. He 
anly wiihed as this was a matter ot law that 
the Judges fhould be confulted, and that their 
opinions fhould be taken. He fhould there- 
tore move by way of amendment to the Noble 
Earl’s motion, ‘that this Bill thould be 
read a fecond time on Tucfday the 24th of 
April next.’’ 

Ear! Fitzwilliam had no objetion to have 
the bill difcufled by the Judges, he fhould 
be glad to hear what thefe venerable figes of 
the Law had to offer on the fubject, and if 
the noble Lord’s amendment feemed to meet 
the concurrence of the Houfe, he for one 
thould acquietce. 

Lod Po tchefler faw no reafon for the in- 
terference of the Judges. The Conflitution 
had vetied in the three branches of the Le- 
giflature, the power of making Laws (the 


Judges made not an atom as Judges is: that’ 


Legitlature) and therefore when a doubt arote 
canuerging apy one att they hag puiled, molt 
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undoubtedly they who enacted that Law, 
who debated on its principle, and who had 
well weighed and confidered the caufe and 
the effect it was intended to produce, were 
the moft proper perfons to declare what that 
Law meant. It was merely rifing to ea plain. 

The learned Lord had hinted fomething 
like an opinion that Judges were to direét 
Juries what their verdidts thould Le ; and he 
had faid fuch were the practices of the Courts 


. fince the reign of Elizabeth. But, “* thank 


God, the enlightened day was arrived when 
the Conftitution of this country was to be 
conftrued in its true meaning. If the Judge 
directed the Jury—if he biaffed them by his 
charge, the virtue of ‘Trial by Jury was loth 
--the twelve men in the box became a cy - 
pher—the mere tool of the Bench—they 
were unworthy the name of Citizens, they 
were out of the catalogue of Freemen—buc 
the grand point in which our Liberties would 
be mott affected was, by Icaving the Frre- 
DOM OF THE Paess at the mercy of the 
Judges. 

Confidering the whole of this bufinefs, he 
faw not the leaft reafon for waiting until the 
Judges returned fiom the Circuits. They 
made no part of the legiflature, and confe- 
quently it became a kind of difgrace to the 
wifdom of the legiflature, that they could 
not pafs an act to explain what they had 
done, without afking the Judges whethe: 
they were right in fo doing. ‘Il.is was fet- 
ting the Judges above the Senate, and making 
Parliament the mere echo of their fervants. 

Lord Grenville faid he ever was, and ever 
would be of opinion, that Juries were judges 
of the Law as well as the Fact; and as 
this was a truth eftablithed by the Conttitu- 
tion, he faw no good reafon for making it 
now the fubject of debate. The Liseray 
OF THE Press was a blefling, but when 
improper'y ufed it wasacurle. The wifdom 
of the Lcgiflature knew the truth of this ob- 
fervation, and very wifely provided againtt 
the abufe of that freedom, Juries had full 
power, if they thought it difcretionary, to 
decide by their own opinion folely, and there- 
fore to bring tn a Declaratory Act at prefenty 
feemed to him as a bait thrown out to the 
people to catch fomething more than ap- 
plaufe. Libels had lately taken a high leap 
indeed ; inttcad of gratifying private malice 
againft individuals, or fimply arraigaing the 
conduct of Mjnitters, they openly and avow- 
edly attacked the Conflitutioa—toliciied the 
people to fiy in the face of their own happi- 
nefs, andina manner yptreated them to fub- 
vert the government of the nation. Was 
this a time to bring forward Buils of the na- 
ture aud tendency of the prefent one? Cero 
tainly not. For fuppofing the Bull to pala, 
it would not add an atemot thensth to che 
Couttiritea., It suty Rated ster un 
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The Noble Lord, therefore, thought that 
the opinion of the Judges was but a de- 
eent compliment to their high ftations, not 
that he held himfelf bound as a Member of 
Parliament by their fentiments on the oc- 
cation. 

Lord Stanbope was decidedly againft the 
Opinion of the | being taken. He faid 
they had nothing to do with the deliberations 
ef the Houfe, and that in a matter where 
their power feemed to be at iffue with the 
sights of the people they ought to remain 
filent fpectators. He by no means coincided 
with the Noble Lord on the Woolfack. 
Jurics were Judges of both the Law and the 
Facr, and the man who after he was 
Tworn to give his verdict, furrendered his 
judgment to the Bench, was a perjured man. 
Inrefpect to Lisi s, the point of all others 
on which a Jury thould pique themfelves, 
was never to permit the inuendo to be de- 
ezded upon by the Judge. The inuends was 
ghe //4:/ which they had pledged themfelves 
totheir Gol and their couairy totry. 

As to the fact of publication, it was a 
mere farce—it was never denied—fo that the 
Jury were like fo many cyphers, if they did 
not try by evidence the merits of the record. 
What were they convened for? Did the Con- 
@itution mean they thould only find the fact 
of felling a paper? Good God !! furely not. 
The Conitiution was made by the voice of 
che people, and the people could never be fo 
sidiculous as to mean that the people were 
not to be the fole judges of what they had 
done. ‘he prets was the firft check in the 
world upon the arbitrary proceedings of 
Judges. ‘They were afraid of it, and there 
was fcarcely owe in tawelve who could fay a 
ervil word in its behalf. «* Would y-uthen,”’ 
fiys the noble Lord, “ make thefe men, 
who are evidently a party concerned, arbi- 
tratoss in their own caufe ? It you do, the 
event is clear—they will throw out the pres 
fent bill."* 

Lird Maitland was decidedly of opinion, 
that the point fhould never go to the Judges. 
The Houle was competent to decide upon its 
ewn atts; and if ever they thought other- 
wife—il ever they furrendered up that pri- 
vilege, then the Judges, and not the repre- 
fentaiives of the people, were the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain. It had been faid 
that the Judges would be glad to get rid of 
this difagreeab'e bufinefs of deciding upon 
the Jaw in cafes of Libels; but he much 
feared, that where a Powrr anp Cos- 
s¥QuENCE exifted, it muft require more 
shan common philofophy even on the Bench 
to give it up. - 

Lord Grenville and Lord Fitzwilliam faid 
a few words in explanation, atter which the 
quettion being put on the amendimert, it was 
tarsied without a divifien, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuursvavy, Murch x. 

RETURNED at fix from attending in 
the Hall on the tryal of Mr. Haitings, and 
received a meffaze from the Lords, that they 
would proceed turther therein on Tuefday 
wwe 37th of April. 

Debate on the Ruffian Armament, 

At feven o’clock the remainder of the 
private bufinefs of the day was deferred, for 
the purpofe of refuming the debate upon Mr. 
Whitbread’s motions for cenfuring the con- 
duct of Adminittration. 

Mr. Francis role fer the purpofe of opens 
ing the debate, but was prevented by the gee 
netal cry ot Fox, Fox. 

Mr. Martin next attempted to deliver his 
fentiments, and having obtained a hearing, 
proceeded in fupport of the motions. He 
condemned the fecrecy obferved by Adminif- 
tration, and faid he always {ufpected in pubs 
lic bufinefs as in private life, that where 
there was much fecrecy, there was much 
knavery. 

Mr. Francis and Mr. Powys followed 
alfo in fupport of the motions. 

The call of the Houfe being now genera} 
for Mr. Fox to rife, or for the motions to be 
put, and it appeasing that the paticnce of the 
Houfe was exhaufted in hearing the minos 
fpeakeis upon this fiequently difcuffed bufi- 
fiuels, 

Mr. Fox rofe ;—he reprobated the man- 
ner in which he had been called upom to 
fpeak as improper and diforderly—hetob- 
ferved upon the Right Honourable Gentle- 
man’s (Mr. Pitt’s) endeavour to obtain for 
himfelf the latt fpeech, and thereby to take 
advantage of the rules of the Houfe, which 
by preventing a reply, would prevent gentle- 
men from expofing the fallacy of the argu- 
ments he might make ufe of in his defence, 
or the milreprefentations he might indulge 
himfelt with,—Inftead of this backwardnefs 
to explain his conduét, he had expeéted that 
the Right Hon. Gentleman, releafed from 
the bonds of fecrecy, would have been eager 
to have come forward to refute thofe argu- 
ments which had fuccefsfully been advanced 
by thofe on that fide of the Houfe, in repro- 
bation of the commencement and progrefs 
ot the armament. The Right Hon, Gene 
tleman proceeding to argue in fupport of the 
motions of his Hon. Friend, faid, the ba- 
lance of power, which had been fo much 
depended upon ‘appeared to him to be en- 
tirely out ot the prefent queftion; for which 
ever way that was confidered, the condu@ 
of his Majefty’s Minifters would be neither 
more nor lefs blameable. For his own part, 
he had always contended that a total negle® 
of continental alliances would be a fyitem 
unwife and impolitic ; he was cqually againft 
the two extremes, but would rather, if put 
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te his choice, abandon foreign alliances 
wholig, Tuan tike the other extreme ot in- 
vowing ourfelves in Continental dilputes 
upon every trifling ovcafion. 

It had been contended, he faid, in the 
courfe ot the debates on this queition, as a 
juttitication of the armament, that Oczakow 
was the key of the Turkith dominions ; and 
that in pofleifion of Ruffia, it would endan- 
ger the peace of Europe; but it was imma. 
terial to him in fupport of the motions, in 
which way Oczakow was confidered ; for if 
it was treated as of little importance, the 
armament ought not to have taken place, 
and if it was treated as of much importance, 
and as a pointin which the permanent in- 
cerefts of this country were involved, the ob- 
ie of the armament ought not to have been 
ab-ndoned. Arguing upon this point for 
fome length, he reprobated as contemptible 
an armament when a war was determined 
not to be rifqued : the interference of Mi- 
utters had been made upon no other ground 
than difplay of power, and,to exhibit a policy 
fimilar to that of the intriguing and con- 
tcmptible fyftem of the former government 
of France. In that interference, however, 
Minifters had calculated upon the magnani- 
mity of the Emprefs by their own pufillani- 
mity—what they demanded fo infotently, 
they pufillanimoily gave up: in the com- 
mencement of the negociation and arma- 
ment they dragged the mtajority of that 
Houfe through the dirt and mire of conti- 
den and in its termination they had 
dragged the name of the King, and the ho- 
nour of the nation through the mud and 
filth of ignominy. the Minifter had fa- 
crificed reputation to power, had abufed 
the confidence of the Houfe, and had de- 
graded the dignity of the nation 

The Right Hon. Gentleman infifted upon 
the bad confequences that would arife to fu- 
ture armainents from the conduét of the 
Minifter, and concluded by afferting, that 
every fact, and every information on the 
table, juitified him in voting, that the Mi- 
aifter had been guilty of grofs mifconduct. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer defended 
the wifdom of continental alliances, and af- 
ferted the maintenance of the balance of 
power, as a principle on which was placed 
the general happinels of the world, and the 
prevention of wars of injuftice and aggian- 
difement. He fthewed the importance of 
Turkey to the balance of Europe, the dan- 
ger to which it had been expofed by the 
machinations of the Imperial Courts, and 
the progrefg of the Imperial arms; and the 
intereft which this country and Holland had 
invariably taken in fupport of Turkey, from 
the period when the yiews of Ruflia were 
firit dire€ted to innovate upon the poffilions 
of the Porte, for the purpofe of crectirg 
hertelt into a maritime power. So far back, 
be faid, as the reign of King William, Enj~ 


Jand and Holland were the mediators of the 
peace of Carlowitz, and from that time to the 
pretent had ated as the mediators in every 
war between Ruffia and the Porte.—-He next 
eatzred into the importance of our alliance 
with Pruilia and Holland, and into the po- 
licy of the lait interference between Ruilia 
and the Porte, for the mutual fafety of each 
ot the Allies, whole interetts were endan- 
gered by the progrefs Rutlia had made to 
what had long been her objeét, the ettablifh. 
ment of a power on the Black Sea. Were 
fhe permitted to obtain that object, the corr- 
fequences could not be fore(cen, for the would 
thereby be enabled to force herfelf into the 
fyitem of Europe, as a formidable maritime 
power.—He argued from her paft conduct 
towards this country, that upon the mott 
favourable view, the manner in which the 
might exeggife that power, when gained, 
would be hazardous : Was it then, he afked, 
right or politic in the prefent martime 
powers of Europe, to run the hazard of a 
die, and expofe themfelves to the confe~ 
quences of her will, into which fcale the 
might think proper to throw the weight of 
her maritime ttrength ? Upon thefe grounds 
he juitified the interference of this country 
in the war; an interference founded upos 
the principle of ettablithing and maintaining 
a permanent peace.—-He was not afraid, he 
feid, of having his conduct minutely ex- 
amined into, being convinced that the Houle 
would agree with him, upon a comparifon ot 
all the circumftances of the cafe, that he 
did his duty to his country in advifing the 
interference ; and that he had allo done his 
duty inadvifing the object to be relinquithed, 
which he firft recommended. 

He ftated the divifion of the public opi- 
nion out of that Houfe ; the influence which 
might be made by the Oppofition in that 
Houfe, and other concurring circumftances, 
as lufficient ground to render that fubftan. 
tial policy to decline, which before was fub. 
ftantial policy to adopt.—He contended that 
the oppofition in that Houfe had encouraged 
the Emprefs to infit upon terms the otherwife 
would not have infitted upon; and that to 
fuch oppofition was it folely owing that the 
negociation had not been attended with full 
and complete fuccefs. ‘That oppotition, howe 


ever honettly and confvientioufly made, had. 


given abundant reafon to the Houfe to de- 
plore its effects; for it had prevented the 
attainment, without a war, of ohje¢ts that 
would have been of the greateft advantage to 
the country. 

The triumph of the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Fox) was a triumph over the i:- 
teretts and the coyngjis of his country, not a 
triumph over the enemies of his country. 
Such a triumph he no more exyied hi:n, 
than he did the honours which he hid veceive f 
eliewhers, The Right Hoa. Genticnan 
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entered into a juftification of the continu- 
ance of the armament, until the terms of 
peace had been finally fettled; and afferted, 
in anfwer to the reports of this country hay- 
ing inttigated the Turks to the war, an 
Aveden to join in it, that ncither were found- 
ed in tuth—the Turks had received no en- 
couragenent from England to commence the 
war, nor had Sweden any tojoinit. Equally 
untive were the affertions of our unjutt in- 
terference in the aff:irs of Brabant, and our 
deviation from any engagement with Pruffia: 
on the contrary, cvcry engagement England 
had entered juto, had ftrittly and honourably 
been abiced by 5 and it would be found, that 
inftead ot our conduct being reprobated by 
the Porte, that the reverfe was the fact. He 
could not enter into any propfeffions of the 
motives that had aétuated his conduét; for 
the conduct ot men was nett to be alcertained 
by their actions, by the public opinion, and 
by the opjnion of the mazority of the Repre- 
fentatives ofthe nation. He placed his cre- 
dit upon the advantages hs fhould take to 
render the peace of the country permanent, 
knowing well that on the permanency of its 

euccy ityintereit was founded. As the trutt 
he he'd, howeyer, was a truft for potterity, 
as well ag tor the advantages of the momcnt, 
he fhould, as he valued the bleflirg of peace, 
not avoid any danger that ypight arjle to him- 
felf by interrupting that peace, whenever the 
exigencies of the times required it, tor the 
psrpete of ultimately fecuring the peace of 
the country upon 4 fuse and permanent 
foundation, 

Aly, fox explained ; and, alluding to Mr. 
Pitt’s ailerting that he envied him not the 
honours he had received elfewhere, he faid, 
whenever any power in kurepe paid hima 
compliment, he fele himfelf grateful for it; 
and it same the niorz acceptabl: to him, 
when froma power which, in his cpinion, 
wes as patursly an ally go this country as 
Holand, and was a power with wkom he 
had alaats contdered it to be the mtereft of 
this country to be polstically and cemmeici- 
aliy connected, 

*Yhe quettion was then put upon the fir 
moticn, ‘* That the petiethon bv Ruthia of 
Oczakow, and the dittrict between the Bog 
and the Dneipes did not affeet the intereft 
o! th}. country, or juttiiv the Armament.’” 

Negatived without a divition, 

‘Lhe queftien on the ficond motion, 
* That the Negociation between thiscourtry 

! Kuflia, had been wholly unfuccefstul,” 
was lot by the Previous Queition being put 
and cartied. 

Fire third and laft motion was then put, 
*© ‘That his Majefty’s Miniflers had bees 
guilty of grovs mitconduct, tending to in- 
creaieche expenfe, and diminifh the influence 
of Gyeat-Bastain.? - 





The Houfe divided, and negatived the 
motion, the numbers being, 


Aves os 116 

Noes —_ 244 
Majority —--128 
Marcu 7. 


Duke and Ducuess of Yorn. 

The Chancellor of the Exchejuer moved the 
order of the day tor the Houte to retotve it- 
felf into a Committee to confider of that part 
of his Majefty’s fpeech, recommending to 
the Houte to provide a fuitable eftablithmicnt 
for their Royal Highnefies the Duke ang 
Duchefs ot York 

‘The Houfe immediately refolved itflf 
into a Committee, Lord Mornington in the 
Chair. 

Mr. Pitt faid the Houfe havirg already 
teflifyed by an addrefs to the throne their 
fatisfattion on the happy event of the mar- 
riage of the Duke ot York, an event in 
which the country at large rejoiced, it would 
be unneceffary in him to trefpafs on the 
time of the Committe by troubling them 
with more than fhortly to enter into an exe 
planation of the refolutions he thould con- 
clude with. The firtt refolution would be to 
enable his Majefty to grart out of the Con- 
folidated Fund the fum of eighieen thoufand 
pounds annualiy, which, added to the twelve 
thoufand already granted to his Royal High- 
nefs the Duke of York outot the Civil Litt, 
and to feven thSufand which would be pro- 
pofed in Ireland, would render the amount 
of his income thiriy-feven thoufard potnds. 
The fecand refoiution would be tor a provi- 
fion tor her Royal Highnets the’ Duchefs of 
York in cafe of her turviving his Royal 
Highnefs, tor which he fhould propofe as a 
jeinture erght thoufand pounds annually to 
be detrayed out of the Confolidated Fund. 
The Kight Hon. Gentleman concluded by 
moving, 

+ That it is the opinion of this Commit. 
tee that a fum not exceeding eighteen thog- 
tand pounds be granted to his Reyal High. 
nets the Duke of York, annually, for main- 
taining an ettablithment; to be computed 
from the sth of July, 1791, to be defrayed 
out of the Confoindated Fund.” 

Mr, Fox confidered the fum now moved 
merely as a life annuity---he ftated the ne- 
ceflity his Royal Highnefs was under, from 
his elevated rank, and from his alliance, 
to maintain a fplendid houfe in London and 
in the country, which he was left to pro- 
vide himfelf' with, and with the complete 
fetting out of the eltablifhment in every party 
without a firgle fhilling, except fuch as 
might be raifed on his annuity, and which 
could not be raifed but upon ufurious, or at 
beit upon very difadvantageous terms.---If, he 
faid, the alliance entered inio by his Royal 
Hidganels thould produce what the Houfe in 
the.¢ 
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their addreffes, always termed “a further 
iecurity for the proteitant fucceffion,”’ the 
Houle would, by the prefent annuity ex- 
piting with the life of his Royal Highnefs, 
jeave Prinzes of the Houfe of Brunfwick un- 
provided for, depending wholly upon theKing, 
and upon the generofity of future Parlia- 
ments. This ficuation they ought not to be 
expofed to. It was his opinion that fome- 
thing more permanent fhould be adopted. 

After fome farther converfation the quef- 
tion was agreed to. 

Mr. Pitt moved his fecond refolutions 
«6 That Eight Thoufind Pounds per Annum 
be granted to hes Royal Highnefs the Duchefs 
of York, thould the furvive his Royal High- 
nefs, to be detrayed and paid out of the Con- 
foiidated | uad,.’? 

Mr, Fox obterved upon the inadequacy of 
this tum, compared to that engaged to be 
granted to her Royal Highnefs under the 
denomination of Pin-Money, for which 
Four thoufand Pounds a year was ttipulated, 
when her Royal Highne!s had but little ex- 
penfe, and but Eight thoufanJ in the Profpect 
of much; it appeared to him not to be a 
handfome provifion. 

Mr, Pitt taidy the fum propofed was that 
which was only coulidcied neceflary the 
country fhould be bound to. The Court of 
Pruilia, he believed, was perfe@liy fatistied 
to leave future neceffary provifion, as fitua- 
tion might change, fo the generotity of the 
King and the Country. 

Mr. Fox expretied his fatisfaction in the 
Right Hon. gentleman's anfwer. 

‘The quettion was agreed to, and the Houfe 
refumed. 

Marcu 16. 

In a Committee went through the bill for 
appropriating 400,000l. to the difcharze of 
the national debt, and ordered the repori to 
be made on Monday. 

Middlefcx Fuftices of the Peace. 

Mr. Burton rote to make a motion for the 
more effectual adminittration of the duties of 
Jutices of Peace in Middicfex. It was his 
hope, he faid, that the Houle would atferd 
the bill he intended to move for, the mott 
ferious and candid difcuilion, and If it met 
their approbation, that they would adopt, 
and if not, reject it.---Gentlemen, he tail, 
froin their own obfervation, muft be zc. 
quainted with the bieffings which arote in 
the country, from the fair adminiftration of 
the important office of a Jultice of Peace :--- 
In I.ondon, however, the cafe was different; 
and excepting th¢ es in Bow-ftreet, and 
the adminittration of Magittracy in the city, 
where the refpectable body of Magittrat.s 
contlidered it an: addition to their dignity, and 
mt a6 adifparag>ment, tuferve their cosaiy as 
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‘ ‘ 

Juftice of the Peace, the bleffings were noe 
experienced. The caufes were teo notorious 
to need mention. The two principal were 
thofe of adeficiency of offices in the metro- 
polis, and an abufe of the office.—Thofe who 
were robbed of tritlesy or ‘lightly injured in 
their perlons, if at a contiderable diftance 
from Bow-ftceet, put up with their injuries 
rather than involve themfelves in the trouble 
ot the profecution of the offenders; the 
coafequence of which was, that fmall ot 
fences patfed unpunithed, and gave rife to 
greater, until thofe who committed thems 
received a final punithment. The abufe ot the 
office of a Juttice of Peace, was ajfo as well 
known as the deficiency of proper offices ; 
it was greatly and grolsly abufed by men 
who made it a trade ; thofe men it was not 
his intention to particularife ; his obje€t was 
to propofe a remedy to cure both the deh. 
ciency and the zhufe; and the mode he 
fhould fubmit would be by a thort lawy direct. 
ing, firit, That five offices fhould always be 
open to tranfact bufingfs; and, fecondly, 
that no fees fhould be received for bufinefs 
traniacted within the dittricts of thofe or- 
fices.e--He fhould propofe in his bill that 
three Juttices be appointed to each office 5 
that one of thofe three fhould always be on 
the fpot from nine in Uie moining uatil a 
late hour in the evening; that two thould 
always be prefent in the principal part 
of the day, one of whom to be a Magif- 
trate of the office, the other might be any 
Gentleman ia the commiliion for Middle. 
fex. The due fozs to be taken to be ac- 
counted for into the reccipt of his Majefty’s 
Exchequer, for the purpote of conttituting a 
fund, out of which the falaries of the Jul. 
tices, and the other expenfes of the eftablifh- 
ment, were to be detrayed. To provide, 
however, againtt the poflibility of the fees 
not amounting to a turicicnt tum to defray 
the expentes and the falaries, it was his in- 
teniion to propofe a claufe tor the payment 
of the remainder out of the confolidated 
fund. 

‘She Hon. Gentleman concluded by 
moving, ** ‘hat leave be given to bring in a 
bill for the more cifQual adminiftration of 
the office of Jutlice of Peace, in fuch parts 
of Middlefex as lic in and about the Mg- 
tropolis.’’ 

Mr, Secreiary Dundas, with the greatct 
Ficature rofe to fecoud the motiun of the 
fion. and Icarned Gentieman. 

the quettion was put and unanimoufly 
agreed to, and Mr. Burton, Mr. Maih- 
wariny, Mr. Secretary {bundas, the Attorney 
and Selicitor-General, Mr. Eliott, Mr. H. 
Browne, and Sir George Howard, were ore 
e¢red to prepare and bring im the Bull. 
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Foreign Intelligence, Domeftic Occurrences, &. 


ConSTANTINOPLE, Jur. 10. 
Fyne terror prevails hore. A man 

having, whilft the Grand Signior was 
at prayers in the mofyue, thrown a ba!l of 
lead at him, weighing a pound and a hal’, it 
was immediately conjeCtured that a con{pi- 
racy was on foot, and that a revolt wes nec 
ditated : in confequence of which his High- 


‘nefs iffued orders to bunifh all who weie nt 


fufficrently known to the officers of the police, 
and hundreds of perfons ase daily wantporied 
to .\fia inthe matt violent manner. Turks, 
Chriflians, and Jews, are all, witheut ex. 
ception, treated with the fame rigou: 5 aud 
the inhabitants are every night in tear of bes 
ing carried away from their houirs a4 ‘amie 
hes —Numbers have been femt off who huve 
pofieilions in the copital. 
Miaxcn mt. 
NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 

M. ok Ber: w awn, the Minitte; of Ma 
rine, has at length refigned. Te 1s to be 
fucceeded by M. Chambonas, a geritleman 
weil informed, bot of ng naval exp 

NOTE FROM THE KING 
4. Mr. Preficenr, 

«© [ beg you will inform the Atim'y 
‘¢that [have sppoted M. do Crove, luce 
* coffer to M.de Narboum, in the War De- 
se partnent. 

(Sinead) Lovia.” 

M. Sage mowed that the Affembly thould 
dechire ther the ditmihon of M de Nac. 
boune as regretted by the nation. 

In the heat of the debate, the Prefident 
sead the following 

NOTE FROM M, DE NARBONNE, 
ee Mr. Prefident, 

** Being no longer in the Minitry, it ap- 
* pears to me to be the duly of a French 
* citizen to be on the frontiers. Woeth this 
* intention, I have atked the King’s pers 
* mitiiow. From thence | thail ¢ Mily be 
** able to fend to the Aflembly all the docu. 
** ments aid accounts relative to my adm. 
** nitsation, which mug be required, 

(Signed, } NaRPONNE.” 

Soon after one of the Seczetarses read the 

following 
LEITER FROM THE KING: 
* Gentlemen, 

*s T have very attentively read the obfer- 
* vations, di¢tated by your zeal, and your 
“+ expreflions of concern relative tothe con- 
4¢ duet ot the Marine Miniter. I thall al- 
“+ ways receive with pleaflure every ching 
® which the Affembly thall judge ulcful co 
** communicate. The cbfervations have ap- 
peared to be entirely contormabdie to the 
* Genunciations, comcenung which We Al. 

2 






«fembly had decreed that there was no 
++ roam fir deliberation. Concerning thofe 
s¢ denunciations I entirely agreed with the 
“ Affembly. Since that time I have re- 
“¢ ceived no complaint againft the Minitter ; 

*¢ and all the intormation which I have re- 

“ceived from commercial and fea-fearing 

** people, affords a ircth proof of his zeal, and 

* of the utility of hus feivices. It is there- 

** fore my opinion that it would be uniuft to 

*¢ withdraw my confideace from him. As to 

“ Miniiters, they well know that the only 

‘sway to preferve it, is by fcrupuloufly 

*¢and powerfully executing the decrees of 

** the National Affembly. 

(Signed,) Louis.” 

M. Briffot then delivered his long ha- 
rangue, which he concluded by moving that 
M. Deleffart be declared in 4 feate of accufa- 
tion, that his perfom be arrefied, and his 
effects be fealed up —Decreed accordingly. 

EAST INDIA NEWS, 

Extra& of Intelligence received yefterday at 
the Eaft India Houfe, from Mr. Wi1- 
a1Am Gorpon, one of the Company’s 
principal Surgeons at Madras. 

** The important Fort of Chittle Droog, 
was given up to the Mahratta Chief on cer- 
tain conditions, a garrifon of the utmoft im- 
portance to the Company, and an irreparable 
lofs to Tippoo Sultan, as he placed the greateft 
.gnfidence in its refiftance ; and had depo~ 
ticd in it, befides immenfe quantities of 
ticature, molt of his favourite women. This 
lort colt Hydex Ally (Tippoo’s father,) a 
large {um in repairing the Fortifications, after 
being three years in reducing it. 

‘© That Lord Cornwallis at the time of his 
taking the tield in the latter end of October, 
round all the forts, &c. of any confequence 
in the poffeffion of us and our allies 
l fe conduct he was highly fatisfied with) 
except Scringa saam and Bedancor, which long 
ere this muit be «our poffeion, it being 
impe:ible to rcfiit tuch a formidable army, 
fo well appointed, difciptined, and com- 
munded, and where harmony, emulation, and 
a juduticble {pirit ot retaltuanon await the 
crue! weatment of their iellow ioldicrs during 
the tate war. 

*¢ That fince the Polygars have taken pof- 
fflion of Cowl ail kinds of grain, proviiions, 
&c. are fold, in the bazars at very reatonable 
rates, and a trec communication formed be- 
tween the Prefidency and the allied Army.’’ 

Mr. Gordon came home by this convey- 
ance on account of extreme ill health. 

Mankcu 3. : 

This day the remains of the late lamented 
Prefidcutes the Royal Academy, were interred 
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in the cathedral church of St. Paul; attend 
ed by a great body of the Royal Academi- 
cians, from Somerfet-place, whither the 
corpfe had been previoufly conveyed and laid 
in ttate.—The Proceffion which confifted of 
the hearfe with fix horfes, and forty-one 
mourning coaches, was preceded by the 
Lord-Mayor and Sheriffs, in their private 
coaches, and clofed by a great number of 
Noblemen’s, Bifhops’, and private Gentle- 
men’s ¢arviages.—The City-Marfhal, with 
jeveral attendants, cleared the way.—So 
ends all chat is earthly and perifhable of a 
great and good man, a valuable member of 
society, and a promoter of fcience, which 
will do Jaiting honour and be of lafting be- 
nefit to the country it adorns. 
MARCH 5. 

Fsreinthe Senave-HouseatDusiin. 

About half paft four o’clock on laft Mon- 
day week, the fheet iron funnel from one of 
the ftoves, either that in the corridore, or 
that in the hall forming the Wettern wing of 
the Court of Requefts which paffed through 
the roof clofe by the bafe of the great dome 
of the Senate-Houfe, was obferved from the 
ttrest to be on fire; but no further noticed 
until a few minutes patt five, when the Mem- 
bers in the Houfe of Commons were alarmed 
by the tumultuous buftle of a number of 
people paffing and repaffing in feeming con- 
tufion, before the windows, which, from the 
bafe of the dome, threw light into the Houfe. 
Ymmediately an alarm of tire was given, and 
the Houfe tilling with fmoke, corroborated 
this alarm. 


It was thought, however, too trifling to 


interrupt the bufinels of the Houfe, when 
one of the Members who had difcerned the 
tire from the ftreet, and had made his way 
to the roof, looking down into the houfe 
trom one of the ventilators, confirmed the 
apprchenfions of thofe within, by faying the 
dome was furrounded by fire, and would 
timble into the Houfe in five minutes. 

The Speaker inttantly put the queftion of 
adjournment—and all the Members ran into 
the ttreet—where they had the mortification 
to obferve the flames buriting forth on all 
Gides trom the bate of the dome. 

In lets than three quarters of an hour the 
whole dome was furrounded by a volume of 
tire, which foon made apertures on all fides, 
by melting the copper from the wood-work, 
and thus exhibiting the cavity of the dome 
tiled with flames iike ahuge furnance. 

About half patt fix the dome, burnt on 
all fides from its fupporting principles, tum. 
bled into the Houfe with one great crafh. 

The Heufe of Lords, as well as the Com- 
mons, was fittung, and in debate, when the 
flames firit broke our. 

Engines were brought from all fides—but 
taeir approach was fo tardy -aud when they 
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did come, the fupply of water fo very fcanty 
—that the rapidity of the flames baffled all 
their efforts to prevent the total ruig of the 
place. 
MARCH 12. 
DEATH of the EMPEROUR of 
GERMANY. 

Yefterday morning, about two o'clock, 2 
meffenger arrived in London from Bruflels, 
who left that place on the 8th. His dif- 
patches were to announce the fudden death 
of the Emperor of Germany, who died the 
beginning of this month, after thirty-fix 
hours’ illnefs. Within a few hours of his 
diffolution, the body burft, from which it 
was concluded that pcifiz mutt have been 
the caufe. 

The Imperial Ambaffador immediately 
waited upon the Secretary of State to notify 
the defpatches in form, A Council was foon 
after held. 

This important and extraordinary event 
muft confequently derange all the prefenc 
fyitem upon the Continent. 

The late Leopold II, Emperor of Ger- 
many, was born May 5, 1747, and crowned 
O&tober g, 1790. He married Maria Louifa, 
Infanta o: Spain on the sth of Auguft 1756 ; 
by whom he has left iffue ten fons and tour 
daughter. His eldeft fon, the Archduke 
Francis is married to Maria Therefa, eldeit 
daughter of the King of Naples. 

Marcu 13. 

On Saturdaynight, at ten o'clock, died 
at his houfe in South Audley-ftreet, the 
Right Honourable John Stuart, Earl of Bute, 
Vitcount and Baron Mountftuajz, Knight of 
the Moft Noble Order of the Garter, Ranger 
of Richmond-park, Chancellor of Marifchal- 
College, in the Univertity of Aberdeen, and 
Prefident of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, &c. &c. &c. 

Maercn 22. 

Yeiterday a Court of Common Council 
was held at Guildhall, prefent the Lord- 
Mayor, 17 Aidermen, two Sheriffs, and 
about 200 Comrroncrs. 

After the procecding of the lat Court were 
read, and fome leafes fealed, a report from 
the Corn Commitxe, recommending Mr. 
John Mott to be a Meter in Truitt tor the 
City, was read and confirmed. 

The Court for fone time debated whether 
the bufinets for which they were called fhould 
ptecede a report trom the City Lands Com- 
mittee, relative to the houfes in Finfbury- 
fquare, when it was agreed that the latter 
fhonld take place. 

The report was then red, ftating foe 
further particulars, and thet much neglect 
fell on the D.ttrict Surveyor, and that they 
had ordere.t the particular. to be laid betore 
the Magitlyate. tor Middiscex, agreeable to 
fitof Panianent. 
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Mr. Deputy Birch moved that the Clerk 
of the Works fhall at all times be refponfible 
for any buildings -veted on the ‘ ity’s ettates, 
Debates then became general on the propriety 
of the queition, which on being propofed 
was negatived, the previous queition being 
put thereon. 

During the courte of the debate, Mr. Dance 
the clerk o: the works, was called, when he 
ftated to the court his opinion, that the houtes 
were improperly buiit, contrary to AG of 
Parliament and the contraéts ; and he ftur- 
ther tated, that the fuperintendance of tne 
buildings was lett tothe affittant appointed by 
the Co:nmittee, and who had always condu- 
ed that bufine!s for upwards of twenty years. 
Much warmth appeared, but the queition 
being dilpofed of, Mr, Dance. and Mr. 
Peacock, the affiitant, were ordered to attend 
the next Court. 

Marci 25. 

In a New-York paper, an aecount is given 
of the arrival of the Snow Elinora, at the 
Sancwich Ilands’ The natives, according 
to their ufual cuflom of depredation, ftole 
away the cutter one night, murthered the 
boat -keeper who was in her, and atte: wards 
burnt him in iacrifice. On being requefted 
to reftore him and the boat, they brought his 
two thigh boxes and the keel of the boat. 
Capt. Metcalfe, the communder of the Eh- 
nora, in revenge for this treachery, fome 
days after, when about 2co canoes were af- 
fembled round the veflel under the fuppeti- 
tion that their villainy was paffed over, tired 
a tremendous broadfide among them, which 
did dreadful execution ; 80 people being kil- 
led, and upwards of 100 miserably wounded, 
who moitt of them dicd. In this proceeding 
he was too rafh ano cruel § and it is probable 
that American vyeffels, and perhaps Englith 
ones, touching in tuture at thofe iflands, may 
rua the eff2tts ot his hatty revenge. 

Maxkcu 27, 
CHEMISTRY. 

Ar Gottingen fome experiment, have been 
mide, which render it probable that the 
Peated Tara Pondercfo trom Sironshian, 
contained a new earth, its habits, with 
weids, chryflaliization, &c. ave materially 
different fram that of Angiefark : befides, 
the one ts an immediate poifon, even in the 
{malleft dofes to animals, and as fuch ufed 
in the mines to defirey rats, while the other 
is perfectly innocent. 

PREFERMENTS, 

His Grace the Archbifhop of Canterbury 
has been pleafed to appoint the Rey. William 
bhilip Warburton, A. M. Fellow ot Je'us 
College, Cambiidge, one of his Doaisttic 
Chap! uas. 
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The Rev. Wollafton Pym, of Radweil, in 
Staffordfhire, is piciented by Francis Pym, 
Efq. to the valuable living of Willian, in the 
faid county, void by the death of the Rev, 
Mr. Brooke. 

The Rev. John Buckworth Herne is in- 
fti:uted to the Rectory of Heyden, in the 
county of Effex, on the prefentation of Sir 
Peter Soamey Bart, 

Dr. Sutton i. ele&ed bithop of Norwich, 
by the Dean and Chapter ot that City. 

The Rev. J. Wilkinfon is pref-nted to the 
living of Rokely, in the North Riding of 
Yorkfhire. 





PROMOTIONS. 


The Queen has appointed the Karl of 
Morton to be Chamberlain of her Majetty’s 
houthold. 

The Queen has alfo appointed the Earl of 
Aileibury to be Tieafurer of her Majetty’s 
houthold. 

The King has granted to John Adden- 
brooke Homtray, of Woolatton-hall, in Wor- 
cefterthire, Eiq. and his iffue, his Royal 
Licenfe and Authority to take and ufe the 
furname of Addenbrooke, purfuant to the 
will ot Fdward Addenbroeke, late of the pa- 
rith o; Over-Sapey, in Heretordihire, Eig. 





BANKRUPTS. 


James Holsoide, of Bermondfey-Street> 
Southwark, Surrey, wooltt ipler. 

Simon Field, of Bermondfey ->treet, South- 
wark, Surrey, woo'ftapler. . 

Richard Oakes, late of Clevelard-Court, 
St, James’s, Weitmintter, hardwareman. _ 

Thomas Wheatley and William Thomp- 
fon, of New Bond-street, Middiefex, pop- 
lin-maau'aCturers, filk-mercers, and copart- 
ners. 

John Szafe, of Pately, in Yorkthire, 
drover. 

Dugald Mann, of Ratcliffe, in Lanca- 
fhise, and Samuel Barrett, of the fame place, 
manufacturers and copartners. 

William Corbis, of the Parith of Redruths 
in Cornwall, dealer. 

Richard Jackfon, of Oxford-ftreet, haber» 
dafher. 

Richard Turner, of Briftol, cornfa€tor. 

James Mullowney and John Thomey, of 
Brittol, merchants. 

Thomas Lepard, late of St. George in the. 
Eatt, bricklayer. 

George Gardiner of Ludgate-Hill, ware- 
houfeman. 

Mary Summerfield, of Bearbinder-lane, 
linen-draper. 

George Gardiner and John Hudfon, of 
Ludgate-fiill, warehouleman, 

Leonard 


ma 
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S.zonard Jowfey, late of Old Gravel-lane, 
mariner. 

Samuel Scot, of Newport, Salop, grocer. 

Jeffe Fower, of Chard, Somerfet, baker. 

James Vaughan, of Pyifton-Mill, in the 
parith of Prifton, Somerfethhire, miller. 

Matthew Dormer, of Keate-ftreet, Spital- 
fields, foap-maker. 

David Dinwiddie, late of the parifh of 
flowton, in North Britain, but now of the 
cattle of York, dealer. 

George Williamfon, late of Thropton, in 
Northumberland, but now of Newcatile-upon- 
Tyne, linen-draper. 

Humplirey Kerr, of Bow-lane, Cheapfide, 
Londen, warehoufeman. 

Evan Lewes, of Swanfea, in Glamorgan- 
fhire, thopkceper. 

John Hays, of Wigan, in Lancafhire, 
fultian-manoutacturer. ; 

David Mariton, of Brownlow-ftreet, Drury- 
jane, Middlefex, horfe-dealer. 

John Eden, of Scruton, in Yorkthire, 
linen and woollen-draper. 

John Baker, of the parifh of Tunbridge, 
in Kent, thopkeeper, 

Thomas Millington, late.of George-ftreet, 
Hanover-fquare, Middlefex, dealer. 

John Filiberti, of King-ttreet, St. James's, 
Middlefex, wine-merchant. 

Owen Thompfon, of Chefter, ironmonger 
and grocer. 

Robert Clapp, late of Lympfton, in De- 
vonthire, money-fcrivener, 

John Cook Petit, of Dogwell-court, Whites 
friars, London, goldfmith and buckle-maker. 

John Johnfon and Charles Johnfon, of 
Stubbins, in Lancafhire, printers and part- 
ners. 

Philip Davy, of Cardiff, in Glamorgan- 
thire, grocer. 

William Prichard the elder, of Cardiff, in 
Glamorganthire, builder. 

William Lewis the younger, of Cardiff, 
in Glamorganthire, grocer. 

Samuel Swan, late of Friday-ftreet, ware- 
houfeman. 

Jofeph Payall, of Edmonton, draper, 

Daniel Timmings, of Friday-ftreet, wea- 
ver. 

Thomas Turner, late of Oxford, filver- 
{mith. 

Joieph Boyer, of Chefter, innkeeper, 

joeph Maughan, of Ipfwich, lincn-dra- 

er. 
’ Richard Biker, of Biiftol, carver and 
gildcr, 

Thomas Lewis, of Briftol, merchant. 

Richard Baractt, of Aldgate, lac.-dra- 
per. 

Henry Rattray the younger, of Water- 
Jane, Biack-friars, Londoa, moacy-f{crive- 
ner, 
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John Fither, of York, mafon, 

John Rovotham, of Manchetter, linen. 
draper. 

James Lorrymer, of Briftol, cornfactor, 

Solomon Richardfon, of Uxbridge, Mid- 
dlefex, oil and colour-man, 

Thomas Bagnal, of Middlewich, in Che- 
fire, merchant, 

Jofeph Saithoufe, of Sheffield. in Yorke 
flire, jeweller and goldfmith. 

Jofeph Coilins the younger, of Birming- 
ham, grocer. 

William Clopp,. late of Lympfton, ia 
Devonfhire, merchant, 

David Dixon, of Bentinck-freet, Man= 
chefter-fguare, Middlefex, taylor. 

Thomas Heveningham and Thomas 
Brooke, of Wolverhampton, Staffordthire, 
tanners and copartners, 

John Rofe, late of Manor-Row, Towers 
hill, Middletex, flopfeller. 

Richard Fletcher, of Whitchaven, in 
Cumberland, mercer and draper. 

David Combie, of Great Hermitage-ftreet, 
Se. George’s in the Eaft, Middlefex, marie 
ner. 

Robert Sewell the Elder, and Robert 
Seweli the Younger, of Norwich, hot-preflers 
linen-weavers, and copartners, 

William Woodford, of Vauxhall, Surrey, 
barge-builder. 

Thomas Southal!, Jate of St. Clement 
Danes, Weftmintter, Middiefex, but now 
of New-ttreet. Cloth-fair, London, White- 
{mith. 

James Gregory, of Sheffield, in York- 
fhire, grocer. 

Jeffe Davies, of Gofwell-Street, Middle. 
fex, linen-draper. 


BI? & fF 8. 

The Hon. Mrs. Pole, of Hanover-fquare, 
a daughter, 

Mrs. Hughes, of the Bride-enc, Kingtor, 
Herefordshire, of three fine children, who, 
with the mother, are apparently in a fair 
Ways 





MARRIAC E &. 

Mr. Jofeph Waldo, merchant, of Brift>', 
to Mifs Pope, daughter of Andrew Pope, 
Efq late alderman of that city. 

At Warminftcr, Mr. Weftly, ftationcr, 
in the Strand, to Mifs Ann Dudden, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Dadden, brewer, Warmintter. 

Orfeur Wetton, Eq. to Mifs Vic ker, 
of Crown-ftreet, St, James's Patk. 

Mr. William Coulthard, of Weft-Han 
abbey, Effex, to Mils Henderfon, of Cory 
hill. 

William Gee, Efy. of Portland-ftreet, to 
Mis Anna Patten Gould, neice to Sir Ciares 
Gestl, 
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At Mrs. Whittaker's houfe, in Manchefter- 
fquare, Sir John Roufe, Bart, to Mifs Whit- 
taker. 

William Nottidge, Efq. of Bocking, in 
Effex, to Mifs Louifa Browning, daughter 
of John Browning, Efq. of Bermondiey, 
Surrey. 

At St. George’s church, Bloomfbury, Sa- 
mucl Boddington, Efq. of Enficld, to Mifs 
Grace Athburacr, daughter of William Ath- 
buracr, Eiq. of Bombay. 

Mr. |. 1H. Wilkin‘on, of St. Paul's church- 
yard, to Mits Eaton, of Groeechurch-ftrect. 

At Fulham, William Carr, Efq. of Cra- 
veneftrcet, to Mrs. Neville, of Hammer. 
fimith. 

At Sion-hill, the Right Hon. Vifcount 
Cliffien, to Lady Caroline Spencer, eldeft 
daughter of the Duke of Marlborough. After 
the ceremony they fet off tor Mr. Ellis’s feat 
at Twickenham. 

At St. George's,» Hanover-fquare, the 
Right Hon. Lord Vifcount Percival, only 
fon to the earl of Egmont, to Mifs Wynn, 
daughter of Colonel Wynn, late Member for 
Cauernarvon. 

At St. James’s church, Godfchall John- 
fon, Efq. of Albemarle-ftreet, to Mifs Mary 
Francis, daughter of Philip Francis, Efq. 
of St. James’s-fquare. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-fquare, Jofiah 
Cotton, Efq. of the roth Light Dragoons, 
to Mifs Chambers, daughter of Sir William 
Chambers. 

At Lambeth church, John Pratt, jun. 
Eiq. of the Lawn, South Lambeth, to Mifs 
Thomas, of Walworth. 

At St. James’s, Clerkenwell, the Rev. 
Timothy Mangles, of Great Ruffel-ftreet, 
Bloomfbury, to Mifs Hall, daughter of Mr. 
Fall, of Clerkenwell-green. 

At Portpatrick, the Right Hon. Lord 
Maffey, to Mifs Margaret Barton, youngeft 
daughter of William Barton, Eq. of Grove, 
in the county of Tipperary. 

Mr. Birdfal!, beokfeller and ftationer, of 
Northampton, to Mifs Sutton, daughter of 
Mr, Alderman Sutton, of that ptace. 


>t AF FS. 

Mr. Jacob Schenebellie, draughtfman to 
the Society of Antiquarians. 

At Lynne, in Dorfetthire, Francis Gore, 
P.fq. uncle to the earl of Rots, 

At Yarmouth, in the 72d year of his age, 
Mr. Chrittopher Sayers, pier-maftcr of that 
town. 

At Newcaftle, the Hon. George Hewit, 
of the 31ft regiment of foot, youngett fon of 
the late Right Hon, Lord Vifcount LidurJ, 
formerly Lord 'ligh Chancelks of Tree 

nd, 


Sir Richard Bickerton, Bart. Rear Admi- 
ral of the White, Commander in chief at 
Plymouth. 

At his houfe in Cecil-ftreet, in his 76th 
year, Cyrus Maigre, Efq. 

At his houfe in Chancery-lane, aged 78, 
Mr. John Tutner, deputy ufher of the Rolls 
Court. 

At St. Ann’s Bay, Jamaica, William 
Affleck, Eig. the commander of his Ma- 
jefty’s frigate Blonde, on that itation, 

At Savannah la Mar, Matthew Swiney, 
Efq. Collecter of the cuftoms for that port. 

At Stroud, in Gloucefterthire, John Col- 
borne, Efq. 

Mrs. Raynes, wife of Dr. Raynes, of 
Portman-ftreet, Portman fquare. 

The Rev. John Rogers, M. A. Vicar of 
Shiffnal, and Reétor ot Strichley and Daw- 
Jey, in the county of Salop. 

At Kilbrue, Ireland, George Lowther, 
Efq. more than half a century a Member of 
the Houfe of Commons of that kingdom, 
into which he was five times returned by the 
county of Meath, of which he was father 
feveral years, 

Mrs. S. Shove, wife of Mr. Edward Shove, 
linen-draper, late of Fleet-ftreet. 

At Chichefter, the Rev. Richard Tire- 
man, M. A. Sub-Dean and Treafuser of 
the cathedral church of that city. 

At Afhford, Kent, in the &rft year of his 
age, Ifaac Rutton, Efq. M. D. 

At Hayes, Middlefex, John Clerke, Efq. 

At Clapham, in the 77th year of his age, 
Abraham Atkins, Efq. 

in the Adelphi, Robert Adam, Efq. His 
death was occafioned by the burtting of a 
blood veffel. 

At his chambers in the Temple, aged up- 
wards of 70, Mr. W. Mann, an attorney 
and folicitor. 

At Hamfwell-houfe, near Bath, Thomas 
Whittington, Efq. fen. 

At the Marine barracks, Stonehoufe, Ply. 
mouth, Lieutenant James Maxwe!l, for the 
Jaft nine years fenior Firft Lientenant of his 
Majeity’s marine forces. He had twice cir- 
cumnavited the globe with Captain Cook, 
and aflifted in forming the fettlement efta- 
blithed at Botany-Bay. 

At Clapham, Mr. Wheelhoufe, partner 
with Mr. Whitfield, an eminent broker in 
Fenchurch -ftreet. 

Leut. Charles Hamilton, of the Bengal 


Eftablifhment, and tranflator of the Hey" 


daya. 

At Dawlith, in Devonthire, John Barker, 
Ffq. late Colonel in the Norfolk militia. 

At Hlington, Mr. George Steele, of Toe 
ken-houfe-yard. 

At Stoke-Newington, John Robley, Ef. 
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